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Architecture v. Archeology. 





HE state of feeling 
which induces men 
to spend much of 
their best time and 
energies in study- 
ing, collecting, and 
preserving the re- 


secede,” go the public generally have been much 
encouraged and stimulated to a decisive declara- 
tion of Medizval sympathies, on seeing the mul- 
titude of Gothic churches rising up around them 
in place of the old be-pewed and be-galleried 
structures in which their fathers and grand- 
fathers had slambered. 

Now, in the reverence commonly felt for things 
which are old there is much which isto be admired, 
even when the feeling passes the strict bounds 
of what is rational and logical. There is always 
a certain relief to the mind when at all over- 
wearied with the struggles of everyday life, in 
turning aside to contemplate the monuments 
and literature of a long-past age. There is a 
serenity about them which falls pleasantly 
upon the mind; whatever strifes they have 
witnessed or been connected with have passed 
away and are forgotten, and their records come 
to us— 











cords, literary or 
artistic, of a past 
age ; 





that was done or said 
at some former period; 
the spirit, in short, of 
Antiquarianism holds, 
like other peculiar 
tendencies, its ‘* move- 


which causes | 
them to worship with | And there is also reason in such respect for that | ephemeral interest. The quasi-classic Latin and 
a blind indiscriminate which has stood the test of time, and has re- | Italian poetry of the Cingue-cento revival never 
reverence everything mained for our contemplation to-day ; for, as a took a permanent place in literature, notwith- 


* cool, and calm, 
And shadowy, through the mist of passed years.” 


than the sixteenth century is admissible. The 
thing is interesting in its way as illustrating a 
certain phase of art, and when it is over it is 
over, and the recollection of it stands in 
nobody’s way. But architecture, even in so far 
as it is purely an art, is too expensive and per 
manent an art to be played with in this way. 
A building is not like a concert or a picture, 
which we may go to hear or see, or not, as we 
please. Whether we like it or not, there it is in 
our way, and, if it is properly constructed, in the 
way of our descendants too, for many genera- 
tions to come, And on these grounds it behoves 
those who employ their talents in designing or 
(may we not sometimes say) compiling buildings 
after the Gothic fashion prevalent at present, to 
consider whether their work really will have the 
value for posterity which would justify the ex- 
penditare of so much time and money in its 
erection. And all analogy seems to show that 
resuscitations of the form and spirit of the art of 





a past time have never anything beyond an 


: ‘ ; . . . 
| the fact that antique art and literature really do industrious, as certain that they were in the right 


general rule, whether in art or literature, that standing the talent, probably even genias, often 
which is best remains, that which is worse is employed upon it. The first followers of Stuart 
gradually forgotten; and one explanation of & Revett in England were as enthusiastic and 


seem so far beyond that of our own day is this, course, as are the slashing young Gothic menof the 
that we commonly see only the best of them; ultra-modern school, who now deride them and 





able feasts.” There 
are always to be found, 
certainly, isolated in- 
dividuals who rejoice 
to indulge this taste beyond 
ordinary limits; whose de- 
light is in old songs, old 
manuscripts, old bottles, or 
old wine; the Oldbucks and 
Captain Groses who furnish 
food for the satirical novelist or rhymer. Such | 
persons are regarded as harmless triflers, whose 








whims are of no serious consequence, and have 
no worse effect than to make themselves a little | 
noticeable, But there are occasional periods 
when whole societies are possessed by the same | 
kind of antiquarian predilection, to such an extent | 
as to colour the whole history of the thoughts, | 
manners, and habits of two or three generations. | 
And it so happens that two of the most im. | 
portant antiquarian epochs of which we know | 
much have been largely connected with archi- | 
tecture and architectural taste. The Renaissance, 
indeed, was in its initiation a literary movement ; 
how far inspired by the sight of the ruined | 
marbles of ancient Rome constantly before the 
eye may be matter of conjecture ; but its first 
developments were literary, and it was only after 
the admiration for the treasures of ancient 
classic literature had led men to the conviction 
that the only thing left for them was to imitate 
the style and adopt the language of antique 
poetry, that the same impulse was communicated 
to the art of architecture, and led to the now 
much-abused revival. Bat the more recent 
Medieval antiquarian revival may be said, if not 
to have been actually born of architecture, at least 
to have shown its earliest marked development in 
the quasi-Mediwvalising of enthusiastic archi- 
tectural students. In very trath, the causes of 
the movement lay deeper than this, and the 
modern Gothic architects have had the good 
fortune to float into prosperity on the fall 
tide of a popular feeling which would have 
shown itself and run its course independently of 
their assistance; but it is likely that they have 
very much accelerated and assisted the move- 
ment by which they have been so mach the 
gainers, in putting the worship of Medisvalism 
into so tangible a form, in the shape of new 
buildings and books illustrative of old ones; and 
that, as Pogin said, naively enough, in one of 
his letters, that when a certain very admirable 








whereas among modern productions we have their works. The first developments of the Gothic 
to cull the best with difficulty from amid heaps revival even are passing into the limbo of con- 
of mediocrities and puerilities. So far, then, a tempt; and some works, counted once as the 
certain amount of antiquarianism is not simply great successes of this said revival, are viewed 
pardonable, but healthy, and minds which are with a kind of melancholy toleration by numbers 
without it must be called onesided. But when of well-educated people both within and without 
this archwological sympathy comes to assumean the pale of the architectural profession. And if, 
unreasonable importance, and to develop itself as it appears, the large and costly building for the 
ia the practical imitation of forms of art which Courts of Law is again to be an antiquarianism, 
are long since dead, and are no longer the ex- | with canopied niches and shrines for saints emi- 
preesion of the real inmost feelings or most nent in the history of the Bar, and so forth, it is 
pressing wants of humanity, it becomes a real not unlikely that the reaction, inevitable as it is, 
and serious evil, to be combated by all who are against this exaggerated Mediawvalism, may assert 
alive to the value of human thought and labour, itself to a degree unpleasant to the feelings of 
and are desirous that things so precious should the architect even before his building is com- 
not be thrown away in carrying out, with mis- pleted. Noone can intelligently study the course 
taken energy, work which will not in reality which mental progress is taking at present in 
advance humanity, or have a lasting interest or Europe, and especially the writings and deliver- 
value. ances of that highest class of intellects who in 
Not that we by any means ignore the import- the end lead public opinion, without seeing that 
ance of pleasing the present and existing taste, the temporary return to the ecclesiastical theory 
whatever it may happen to be, to some extent. of life, which has formed the stage for the revival 
It is a small consolation to a man who may of Mediaval art, cannot finally commend itself 
happen to derive a maximum of pleasure from to the wants and feelings of modern civilisation. 
acertain form of art, to be told that another And from such a point of view, the vast expendi- 
form, to which he is indifferent, will please his ture already incurred, and further proposed to 
descendants better. Mr. Trollope, in one of his be incurred on buildings which may seem toour 
novels, sets up a plea in favour of mallioned immediate descendants anomalous, or even ab- 
casement windows, on the ground that, say what surd in regard to artistic design, or providing 
we will as to their inconvenience and practical for fancied requirements whose necessity may 
insufficiency in some respects, no other form of | not be recognised beyond the present century at 
window has produced so great an aggregate of furthest, becomes a matter for very serious con- 
happiness. Granting (as we are inclined to do) | sideration indeed. 

the trath of the premiss, the claim is a strong! We cannot, in fact, afford to practise senti- 
one, And on the same principle it may be|mentalism in architecture, except in special 
urged that the Gothic revival, mere imitation as | cases and on a comparatively small scale. There 
much of it has been and is, has nevertheless | are certain classes of buildings (such as monu- 
been the source of a great pleasure to thousands | mental and memorial erections) where fancies 
of people of a certain constitution of mind: to} as to reproduction of old styles or of the effect 
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new chapel was finished, he “ thought he should 


architects and their clients, lay and clerical ; to 
numbers of young ladies who have taken a 
sentimental delight in it; to wealthy amateurs, 
and clever art-workmen, and honest masons 
who have taken a pride in carrying out well what 
they were set to do, with no provoking doubts as 
to the cui bono of the whole thing. And this 
would be all very well, and there could be 
nothing to grumble about in connexion with it, 
did we build for ourselves alone. No one can 





find fault with the enthusiastic musical anti- 
quaries (generally clergymen) who get up choral 
societies for the sole practice of Medizval music, 
and concerts where Palestrina takes the place 





of Beethoven, and where nothing more recent 


of particular buildings of antiquity, may withoat 
impropriety be indulged in if desired. Butona 
larger and more extended scale the game is not 
worth the candle; it is too expensive an amuse- 
ment. It is highly important for the best 
interests of the country that the great amount 
of potential talent and energy represented by 
the numbers of persons who look to make their 
living through the erection of buildings should 
be so directed as to produce results of the 
greatest possible permanent value to the country. 
And it must not be forgotten that architecture 
is a pursuit based on utility. No reader of this 
journal will suppose that we mean for a moment 
to ignore its claim to rank among the arts ; bat 
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we cannot leave out of sight the original force 
of the good old Saxon word “build,” as it is 
defined in the quotation which has long stood 
as a motto on our annual title-page. It is this 
forgetfulness of the utilitarian basis of archi- 
tecture which has led to much of the recent 
dilettantism in the style of other periods and 
climates. It}has been forgotten that the real object 
of architecture is to render healthy, fitting, and 
beautiful those erections which are among the 
necessary conditions of civilised and refined life 
apon the earth. In the pre-sanitary Mediseval 
period the cathedrals really were the expression 
of what was deemed most necessary upon earth. 
The Church was everything; and if the every-day 
life of men was, to use the words of a thoughtfal 


ular style, as ible in a given time. We 
cana Si to oy smaller class, to be found, 
we trust, in all professions, who wish so to carry 
on this pursuit that their labours may be of some 
permanent value to the world, and to whom the 
making of money is a secondary consideration. 








METROPOLITAN FIRES. 


Tue tranquillity of the public mind has been 
disturbed, and the sense of public security 
rudely shocked by two recent disastrous fires 
which have occurred in the metropolis. 

They were attended, in each instance, by a far 
greater sacrifice of human life than happily 





if not orthodox writer, “ poor, solitary, nasty, 
brutish, and short,” it was sufficient if they had | 
the Church, spiritual and material, as a refuge | 
on occasion from the meanness and discomfort | 
which oppressed soul and body respectively. But 
the social theory of life now predominates over | 
the ecclesiastical (we do not say the religious). 
And the basiness that our architects really have 
before them in the fature is to solve the problem, 
how to make the vast collections of dwellings 
continually increasing around our great towns 
places where human life may be carried on with 
comfort, with decency, with pleasure. Seeing 
that wherever men congregate they are obliged 
to cover the surface of the earth with more or 
less thickly-packed habitations, how may we 
devise these so that they may be a pleasure 
instead of a nuisance; so that they may give us 
something in return for the green trees and 
fields which are laid waste to make way for them ; 
so that the surroundings of our town life, in all 
its branches, may be made as enlivening, as 
cheerful, say even as beautiful, as possible ? 

We noticed that during the Church Congress 
recently held at Liverpoo!, when, of course, there 
was an abnormal excitement of ecclesiastical 
feeling, Mr. Beresford Hope strongly urged the 
building of a cathedral in Liverpool, and it was 
stated that there were persons there ready to 
ensure fifty thousand pounds down to commence 
uch a work, and “as much more as might be 
wanted.” Looking to the information supplied 
by the reports of the officer of health and other 
sources, we might almost venture to say that all 
this money might be better spent than in pro- | 
viding what might prove merely an expensive 
failure. Some are getting minded to think that 
the town itself, the laying out of streets and 
houses in the best and most effective manner, 
both as to salabrity and architectural effect, and 
the clearing away and rebuilding of bad, densely- 
packed, fever-breeding districts, sufficient places 
for worship existing, may be at present of even 
more importance, and has certainly been unduly 
neglected. 

We recommend our rising architects to look 
more to the fature, less to the past.* And we 
believe this advice to hold good on artistic as 
well as on practical grounds. Much of the 
battle of the styles, and the failare of many 
expensive buildings, and the confusion as to 
architectural style, has, we verily believe, and 
as we have again and again in years gone by 
expressed, arisen simply from beginning at the | 
wrong end; from the habit of assuming that a_| 
new building must take a certain outward form | 
or “ style,” instead of considering first, what are | 
the requirements and purposes of the building, | 
and what plan will beet falfil them; and, secondly, | 
how may we suitably decorate that plan go as to| 
make of it a pleasing and expressive building. | 
Originality of style and expression in a building | 
would be far more likely to grow up in this 
manner, in natural sequence, than they will be 
galvanised into existence either by Mediaval 
dilettantism or by constant straining after 
novelty for its own sake. And if more time 
were spent in considering what are the real 
building problems peculiar to modern times, and 
how to deal with them, less time in acquiring 
merely an archeological knowledge of former 
buildings, we should probably build to more 
purpose, and to the more permanent use and 
enjoyment of those who will succeed us. We do 
not expect this view to meet with any sympathy 
from the rather namerous clase of persons who 

are only anxious to get as many jobs in hand, 
and turn out as many pretty drawings in the 








* Lately, at a dinner where there were 
of architects, a clerical speaker claimed efinity of fecllen 
between the clergy and the architects on the ground that 
each found, in the course of their studies, that the further 
they went back the more admirable they found everythin 
The sentiment was loud) applauded; but, to be pe 
allowance must be made for an after-dinner audi , 














accompanies such outbreaks generally ; bat as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
both of these fires originated, there was little to 
call for exceptional remark. 

The occupants of the respective premises may 
have unhappily considered themselves as fairly 
within range of protection as the inhabitants of 
most houses at this moment believe themselves 


‘to be; yet eleven persons out of twelve perished. 


It is in view of the alarming and precarious 
situation which these truly lamentable instances 


bring suddenly home to the door of every one_ 
that weare led to place under examination those | 


provisions upon which, in the face of such emer- 
gencies, we are accustomed to rely for assistance 
and preservation. So perverse and intractable 
an element enters into many of oar legislative 
arrangements in similar matters, that it can be 
characterised as nothing short of a fixed and 
natural law of irregularity, which, do what we 
will, cannot be satisfactorily brought under 
subjection. 

The most precise calculations of the engineer 


“may not prevent the possible falling in of a roof 
or bridge, involving, perchance, a loss of life and 


property. The most careful organisation of 
which railway management seems capable, can 


scarceiy assure us of the impossibility of another 
Abergele accident, and even the precise and 
mathematical forma’e upon which the system 
of life insurance is projected, may not guard 
such institutions from failure, and those asso- 
ciated with them from disappointment and 
probable ruin. 


In ordinary domestic households, however, 


where it might be supposed that more than usual 
precaution and watchfulness would be exercised 
in reference to the preservation of human life,— 
leaving the question of property for the moment | 
altogether out of consideration,—from destruc- 
tion by fire, we are actually brought nearer to 
this remorseless danger of which we complain 


in its more threatening forms. There is a never 
ending series of outbreaks of fire in this metro- 
polis, occasionally arriving at such proportions 
as to threaten to engulph the entire city. At 
times throughout its interminable course this 
phenomenon assumes the features of a startling 


conflagration, calculated to spread dismay and 
apprehension in all directions. 
and painfal reflection is suggested by official 
statistics in reference to the subject of metro- 
| politan fires. 


A very curious 


Any one who may happen to wish 
for some opportunity of studying the incidents 
usually attending street fires in London might, by 


calling at any hour,—it might almost be said, at | 
any moment,—at Watling-street, where the head- 
quarters of the Fire Brigade are located, be put | 


in possession of intelligence which would lead 


How this wonderful continuity is kept up, it 
would be bootless to inquire. It is comprised at 
length within some such infortuitous doctrine of 


cent 
averages as that relating to the destruction of | 


allude as one of the most awful spectacles which 
he had ever witnessed, and the mere recollection 
of it used to end in rendering him for a short 
time completely insensible in after years. Troy, 
Antioch, Corinth, Jerusalem, and Imperial Rome 
have a)! been visited by dreadfal conflagrations, 
and what more immediately concerns as is, that 
London itself has not escaped from being more 
than once almost annihilated by similar catas- 
trophes. 

The ravages of fire, when once that element 
obtains the mastery, are more fell and speedy 
than the exterminating sword, or the devasta. 
tions of a pestilence. To leave, however, the 
domain of historical evidence, as well as the re. 
view of calamities which have long past oc. 
curred, let as revert to the case of those ordi. 
nary fires and conflagrations which are in course 
of continual occurrence daily and nightly in our 
midst, destroying numerous habitations, and to 
the =e danger of surrounding property 
and life. 

Up to within the past few years, and in 
keeping with that national instinct of oblivion 
| in which other mattera of equal importance yet 
remain shrouded,—sewage, water-supply, child. 
education, and poor-law relief,—we were in pos- 
session of no properly-organised system w 
ever to limit the extent to which any outbreak 
of fire might have happened to have arrived. 

A promiscuous and voluntary aid towards the 
suppression of fire was brought into play by the 
Fire Assurance companies some years ago; but 
it was, of course, obvious that the remedy which 
was thus afforded could only have been expected 
to be employed in cases more particularly where 
the interests of such companies were involved. 
No such associations, unless founded upon 
gratuitous or benevolent principles, could under- 
take so wide and important a mission. The 
management of insurance establishments being 
professedly of a different scope, or not limited to 
such objects, it followed that fires which proved 
to be attended by certain losses pointed clearly, 
more clearly than anything else could have done, 
to the expediency upon which those associations 
were based. Far be it from us to seek to impute 
blame in any quarter upon such grave issues as 
those relating to this question. 1t was at length 
seen more evidently that where there was no 
fire there was no risk, and where there was no 
risk there was but little incentive to make pro- 
vision for prospective losses by the payment of 
large annual premiams by way of insurance. 

In occasional outbreaks of fire happily it may 
have been unattended by any loss of life, the 
necessity or prudence at least of providing 
against the loss which might have been sustained 
appeared undeniable. So far we think we 
may be permitted to put the case without being 
ourselves exposed to liability or danger of mis- 
construction. 

It is the obvious policy upon which alone the 
business of any insurance society could be satis- 
factorily conducted, and far from misapprehend- 
ing the important advantages which such asso- 
ciations confer, we would say that as things are, 
it would be more prudent and necessary than 
ever that their operation should be supported by 
public concurrence, and more widely extended 
and understood, 

The consideration of this element of the sub- 
ject may be momentarily deferred. The incon- 
sistencies to which the situation gave rise 





L | at length led to the establishment of a Metro- 
to some locality where a fire would be raging. | 


politan Fire Brigade, which was ostensibly 
placed under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; but some re- 
statements have been put forward 
with the view of relieving the public mind from 


human life in street thoroughfares and elsewhere, | any impression which it may have entertained 
and we could only wish that we could be assured | as to the responsibility that would devolve in the 


that they were equally remediable. 

Unfortunately there is not wantin 
the maintenance of fire averages, 
proofs that in many cases such outbreaks may 
be traced to the malignant wilfalness of human 
nature itself, 

There are instances on record of the deliberate 
destruction of entire cities by fire, as in the case 
of Moscow upon the invasion of the French army 
only some fifty years since, where the inha- 
bitants silently deserted the capital that they 
had themselves skilfully doomed, and devoted to 
destruction by this means, 

_ It was by the light of the flames of the Krem- 
lin that Napoleon sat down to forecast the 
closing of his great career, and never throughout 
that career did any incident arise capable of 
awakening an equal degree of consternation in 
his mind. It was @ subject to which he would 


g towards 


the too painful | 


| direction of that body. We are thus brought 
| face to face with an entirely new phase of the 
question which appeals to and demands a prompt 
and universal recognition on the part of the 
public. Within the past few weeks it has been 
established by legal inquiry, that in two of the 
more insignificant class of fires with which we 
are mostly familiar, no less than eleven human 
beings have perished. One of these fires 

at asmall shop in Bayswater, in which seven 
persons were sacrificed; and the other took 
place in somewhat similar premises at Newing- 
ton, in which four, and very nearly five, lives 
were lost. The practical issue which natarally 
arises out of such calamities, and more espe- 
cially in view of their possible recurrence, is 
necessarily as to the direction in which we 
should be justified in looking for more effectual 
assistance. It is not so much the discovery a8 
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to who may be to blame, if any there be to 
blame, for what has recently happened, that 
would prove of more practical avail; but more 
iD & prospective than a retrospective view that 
we would approach the subject. An appendix 
was made to the verdict which was given by the 
coroner’s jury in reference to the Bayswater 

ter, recommending that arrangements should 
be made by the Metropo itan Board of Works to 
enable the fire-engine at the station in Queen’s- 
mews to get to fires more quickly than it did in 
this case. This recommendation on the part of 
the jury has in its results afforded to the chief 
officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade an 
opportunity of apprising the public that he more 
particularly should be held responsible for any 
miscarriage in this direction, and by interposing 
between the public, as represented at the coro- 
ner’s inquest, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Captain Shaw has revealed some features 
of the fire-brigade system, as at present con- 
ducted, with which the public formerly were not 
80 familiar. 

In a letter to a contemporary upon the fatal 
fire at Bayswater, Captain Shaw has availed 
himself of the privilege which has been accorded 
to him of communicating to a large section of 
the community that “all the inhabitants of the 
district who take an interest in their local affairs 
must be aware that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has been actively engaged for upwards of 
two years endeavouring to find a more suitable 
place for the men and engine.” As we have no 
reason to suppose but that this statement is put 
forward in all seriousness, those who, as Captain 
Shaw remarks, must be aware of the circum- 
stance, may discover some slight difficulty in 
deriving any new consolation from the assertion 
to that which they have enjoyed all along through 
the period named. Bat it may become a matter 
of congratulation that the circumstance is now 
likely to engage a wider share of public recog- 
nition. We can only hope that we do not lose 
the fall intent and scope of the observation, and 
in that case proceeding from the source to 
which it is attributed, it may be regarded by 
some as a display of activity beyond all praise. 
The letter goes on to say that the suggestion of 
the coroner’s jury was that it would be advisable 
to make arrangements to get the Bayswater 
engine to fires more rapidly than on the occasion 
in question, which simply meant—and at this 
point we are precluded from following Captain 
Sbhaw’s construction so clearly—which simply 
meant,—the gallant captain continues, that it 
would be an advantage to have all our men 
living in the station, and thus save the time now 
lost in sending a distance of 111 yards for them. 
The greater comparative efficiency which it is 
apprehended would attend the accomplishment 
of this object has operated towards so liberal a 
view of the jury’s report that its identity with 
the form in which it has come now to be pre- 
sented may not be so generally perceptible. We 
are not so sure that the jury would itself recog- 
nise the original meaning or edhere to the con- 
struction with which it has been officially in- 
vested. The distance in question would, we 
believe, cause a difference of nearly one minute 
either way in the equipment of a fire brigade 
corps, presuming that no other obstacle than 
that of distance intervened : 330 ft. are, after all, 
only about one-third of the distance across one 
of the Thames bridges, and from one extremity 
to the other would practically be found within 
speaking limit. It is the distance only that in 
Captain Shaw’s communication appears to be 
more especially observed. 

In seeking to divert any possible blame from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and en- 
couraging it rather towards bimself, it may have 
so happened that too wide an % ~~»retation may 


have been placed by Captain « upon the 
jury’s report, to the gratuitous det © 2nt of, or 
at all events without contributing te nance the 


reputation of, the Fire Brigade. We are rather 
inclined to abide by a literal acceptance of the 
terms of the representation which the jury de- 
sired should be notified to the authorities which 
were intended, and believe that, however com- 
plicated it may have appeared in other direc- 
tions, or whatever task might have been involved 
in reducing its meaning to a more simple form, 
that the jury meant exactly what they stated in 
this instance, and no more. The inferences which 
may be drawn by the inhabitants of Bayswater 
from the singular construction which in some 
quarters has been placed upon the jury’s recom- 
mendation may lead to more desirable arrange- 
ments in that locality. What we have more to 
consider are those circumstances arising out of 


the unhappy occasion which concern the general 
public. Since the direction of the Fire Brigade 
system has been confided to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, a sum of 70,0001. per annum 
has been expended in its management. There 
may not be a great many probably likely to 
entertain the opinion, that recent occurrences 
would demand the display of any unusual 
amount of congratulation as to the results which 
have attended such an expenditure. It is neither 
with the expenditure, however, nor the system 
that we have now to deal; for it is our conviction, 
notwithstanding the public complaints that are 
row likely to arise, that with such an expen- 
diture and such a system, all that could be done 
has been done. 

The undoubted courage displayed by the mem- 
bers of the Fire Brigade Corps upon occasions 





where they have arrived at seats of actual 
danger, has become proverbial, and we would be 
| the last to withhold an acknowledgment of the 
| bravery and succour which they have in so many 
instances rendered. But the risks which we 
now have to meet in occasional outbreaks of fire 
are disproportionate altogether to any available 
means towards their being effectually encoun- 
tered at immediate command. An efficient and 
comprehensive remedy may no longer be ex- 
pected from the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, or 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, with the 
present resources which they are possessed of for 
this purpose. 

It is possible to conceive of a fire of such mag- 
nitude that, in view of all London being barned 
down, the State itself might be moved to seek to 
provide some remedy. 

The chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade remarks, “I have much pleasure in 
adding that we are now perfectly able to deal 
satisfactorily with any emergencies that may be 
expected to arise.” While far from wishing to 
detract in any way from the value that such an 
assertion would be necessarily promoted to 
convey, its supercilious recognition would retro- 
spectively condemn the marked negligence with 
which the system has recently been visited. 
Any organization which could so suddenly be 
brought up to now satisfactorily meet all pos- 
sible requirements, and which was lamentably 
deficient of such perfection but a few days past, 
could not fail to provoke equivocal reflections. 

The occurrences which are now fresh in the 
public mind were certainly, in their general 
features, of no unusual kind or emergency. We 
wonld incline towards an invitation to release 
the Fire Brigade and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works from the necessity of insisting upon pre- 
tensions which may so speedily be proved to be 
groundless. The emergencies that may be ex- 
pected to arise out of any outbreak of fire present 





may be thought unfair to employ the fands of 
such associations in the general suppression of 
fires, unless it so happened that the whole of the 
property in the metropolis be insured, which is 
far from being the case. This element may 
occasionally contribute towards some derange- 
ment of the present system. 

The annual average loss of British property 
by fire is computed to reach ten millions sterling. 
The average annual home loss exceeds two 
millions, and indeed any casual outbreak of fire 
in Tooley-street would threaten to involve a sum 
as large as this. 





The amount of property insured in England 
\from destruction by fire now exceeds probably 
fifteen hundred millions. Some years since the 
| value of insured property in France was com- 
| puted at two thousand millions, while the value 
of insured property in England was at that time 
| reckoned at twelve hundred millions, 

The premiums which are paid on policies of 
insurance with respect to insured property in 
England exceed five millions sterling annually. 
Oat of this the insurance companies return to 
the public the sum of one million, which 
represents the yearly value of insured property 
destroyed by fire in this country. There 
remains, therefore, to complete the two millions 
representing the total destruction of insured 
and uninsured property combined which takes 
place every year in England, a sum of one 
million which is in no way provided for, and 
which is, consequently, altogether lost and 
irreparable. The margin which has been claimed 
by insurance companies with reference to the 
tariffs apon which their operations are conducted 
has resulted in rendering them the net recipients 
of four millions annually ont of the public 
industry, and it is within that margin that we 
believe the whole and only hope of future public 
safety resides. 

The accumulated funds of the insurance com- 
panies, which may be said to be held in trust for 
some portions of the public, if applied to a pro- 
tective rather than a restorative system, would 
render the country comparatively proof against 
fire. 

This large annual gift to the insurance com- 
panies, if devoted only for one or two years 
towards the remodelling or reconstruction of 
household property in the metropolis, would tend 
to save countless lives and disasters, as well as 
enriching the nation by the substitution of im- 
proved habitations. It would be almost impos- 
sible for a dangerous fire to break out in the 
buildings lately erected in Victoria-street, and 
we could conceive nothing more to be deprecated 
_than the application of modern methods of fire 
,extinction against those ranges of dwellings 
| should a fire actually arise. 


so wide a margin of contingencies that great| The improvements which have been for some 
discretion would be demanded in providing | few years past gradually gaining favour in the 
adequately for them all. It is not so long since | practice of building aud architecture by the 
a considerable portion of the Crystal Palace at | more extended employment of fire-proof mate- 
Sydenbam was destroyed by fire, involving | rials, tend more effectually to limit the ravages 
a loss to nearly the extent of a quarter of a| and destruction of fire, and also to abridge the 
million sterling. Only a year or two since, a| labours of fire-engines and brigades. No one 
church at Croydon was destroyed, and owing to| knows better than those concerned in the direc- 
the weather, and state of the roads at the time, | tion of fire-brigades, that their utmost efforts 
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the means for extinguishing the fire actually 
could not be brought to the spot where it was 
‘raging, although the spectators were close and 
‘numerous. The combustion of fatty or volatile 
bodies on the surface of water would seriously 
menace the shipping of our great cities, and it 
ig but a short time, comparatively, since all 
| London was fairly startled by the great fire in 
| Tooley-street. This is without regarding the 
| more exposed and unprotected state of suburban 
property. If some of those emergencies which 
| we have indicated, and to which we are liable at 
| any moment, presented themselves again, we are 
| not enlightened by the statement of Captain Shaw 
| as to how they might more happily be met. A 
perfunctory assumption on the part of any one 
as to the transition from powerlessness to that 
completer efficiency which is within so short a 
time claimed on behalf of the Fire Brigade, 
would not only be calculated to engender erro- 
neous ideas, but would invite criticism as to the 
causes by which it may have been delayed. It 
is to be hoped that there may be reasons for the 
supposition beyond apy with which we are ac- 
quainted, and that any indication of increased 
efficiency in the management of the fire brigade 
system in the future may condone its possible 
shortcomings of late. 

We observe that as an element of the present 
protective system, the Fire Insurance companies 
are called upon to contribute a sum of 10,0001. 
annually towards the necessary expenditure. It 











must necessarily be limited to arriving at the 
seat of any outbreak of fire at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after discovery, and then seeking 
to suppress the spread of the flames by copious 
and immediate saturation. After the salvation 
of human life has been effected, that is in cases 
where that object may have been happily secured, 
it becomes a matter of comparative indifference 
whether the destruction of property is continued 
by means of water or fire, and rarely is anything 
according to the generality of published reports 
preserved. The elements of unnecessary terror 
and destruction which fire-engines sometimes 
carry in their wake, the fury and onslaught of 
their attacks occasionally, and the puerile and 
inundating streams with which surrounding 
property is at times promiscuously flooded, has 
created a disposition on the part of many to re- 
sist the nature of the succour that is customarily 
rendered. It is questionable whether a greater 
degree of protection could be secured, however, 
by the expenditure of 70,000/. per annum in any 
other way than that by which it is at present 
expended, and which would at the same time 
comprise an equitable arrangement with the 
insurance companies as to the proportion of the 
expenses which might continue to be contributed 
by them. 

Science, which may justly boast of so many 
triumphs in other directions, although the ques- 
tion of fire and fire suppression 18 80 pre- 
eminently a scientific subject, yet curiously 
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Jeaves us to the contrivance of more or less per- 
fect mechsnical expedients for projecting deluging 
streams cf water into the midst of burning 
materials. It is cbvions that in many cases the 
water may not possibly reach the seat of fire, 
and consequently very little impression is pro- 
duced, while any combustible materials may re- 
main unconsumed. The persistence with which 
streams of water are projected into the body o/ 
conflagrations is incredulous. It must neces- 
sarily burst into steam, or be carried upwards 
by the force of ascending flames. When the 
flames subside, then only is water more appli- 
cable in being directed upon the incandescent 
remains. But there is a still greater danger 
than this, for at certain stages of combustion 
water will actually burst into sheets of flame. 

To the occurrence of this phenomenon upon & 
small scale may be attributed the succession of 
explosions which mostly attend fires of magni- 
tude in the metropolis. 

It may be studied and observed to greater 
advantage in some of the London Gas Works 
upon the drawing of a bed of retorts, where 
volumes of water thrown from hand-pails upon 
the mass of red-hot coke explode with the light- 
ning and concussion of artillery. A cubical foot 
of water may be resolved into 30,000 cubic feet 
of flame, and it is well known that water has 
been actually employed in the production of 
gases for ordinary illumination. As an instance 


DISASTER AT THE HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


We have to mention, and we do it with ex- 
treme regret, that a number of the granite 
columns that carry the iron bridge over Farring- 
don-street are seriously fractured. If we followed 
our own inclination, we should say nothing on 
the subject till the engineer and contractors bad 
told their own story. But the matter has already 
been made public, and it would be thought that 
we had neglected our duty if we omitted giving 
at once such information on the subject as we 
have. Entering from Fleet-street, the second 
shaft on the east side is split on five of its six 
faces, three of the splits being apparently about 
1 ft. long. On one of these faces there are several 


In addition to this, three of the faces of the 
bottom course of this shaft are split in a very 
unmistakable manner. 

For the sake of understanding it clearer, we | 
may say here that the granite shaft of each of 
the twelve columns supporting the bridge girders | 
is composed of three pieces, a lower one resting 
on the pedestal, which we may call the bedding. | 
piece; then a middle piece taking up about two- 
thirds the entire length of the shaft, and which | 
is surmounted by a third block of small dimen- 
sions. 

One of the cracks of the third colamn is very | 





very clearly indicating the laws and processes 
of combustion from a want of a more general | 
knowledge of which, we believe, many erroneous | 
opinions are entertained to the prejudice of life 
and property, we would revert to an occurrence | 
which shows that a room enclosed in the ordi- 
nary way, if let alone, cannot burn beyond a 
certain quantity of materials save by some 
adventitious aid. 
A gentleman sealing a letter dropped some 
flaming wax into a waste-paper basket, which 
blezed up and set fire to a woollen table cloth. 
He ran out of the room and shut the door, and, 
having sent for assistance, with the servants he 
watched the progress of the fire through a 
window from the lawn. Even after several 
minutes the paper-basket was sti!] burning. An 
oil lamp on the table had burst, and the oil was 
running down one side of the table-cover, 
burning with a flame ayard high. The room was 
soon clonded so thickly that the actual flame could 
scarcely be seen; but at intervals a lambent flame 
passed abont the room like a fire-cloud, and then 
subsided. The muslincartains, in fact, wastedaway 
by the effect of the heat, but could not burn for 
want of air. The window-glass cracked, but did | 
not break ont, and, after a few minutes, only a! 
few smouldering embers were visible in the 
darkness of night. fScarcely anything was con- 
sumed, but everything in the room was de- 
stroyed. We are far from quoting this as an 
example to be imitated in all cases, but with the 
intention of showing in what way fire may be 
propagated, and that its propagation does not 
necestarily depend upon the successive ignition 
of contiguous bodies, but rather on a general 
increase of temperature affecting more or less 
volatile bodies, or bodies more or less disposed 
from their character to enter into a state of com- 
bustion without the actual contact of flame. A 
very important scope is afforded for a scientific 
investigation as to a more effectual method of 
fire prevention. Should the public not yet be 
sufficiently awakened to deduce out of the in- 
surance system a means of lessening the general 
risk, the Metropolitan Board of Works might be 
induced to set some such inquiry in motion. 
_ What the public are most concerned in bear- 
ing in mind at this moment is, that notwith- 
standing that it contributes five millions yearly 
to the insurance companies, and that a sum of 
70,0001. ia annually expended under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, with the 
view of limiting disasters incident to fires in 
the metropolis, as much human life has been sac- 
rificed within the past few weeks at outbreaks of 
fire of the most ordinary description as would 
attend a railway collision or a colliery explosion, 
and that the chief officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade asserts that all that could be done 
in such cases by that body was done. 








South Kensington Museum.—Professor 
Huxley gave,on Tuesday, at the South Kensington 
Moseum, the first lecture of the course, on the 
elements of physical science, which is intended 
for the instruction of women. The course will 


wide. The fourth column has three fractures, one 
of them being the largest of any of the fractures 
to be found. Two of these splits look very un- 
promising. The top block is split on one of the 
faces. The fifth column is apparently not | 
fractured; but its bearing inclines so much | 
inwardly towards the road, as to have crushed a | 
portion of the edges of the joint on that side, | 
whilst the opposite side of the joint is open to) 
the extent of the eighth of an inch. 

On passing to the western row of columns we | 
find that the second one shows a bad fracture. 
It consists of a split on two adjacent faces, 
starting from the middle of each face, and con- | 
verging downwards to meet in a common point 
at the base. This is a bedding-block fracture ; 
and if it is as serious as it seems, the injured 
piece may at any moment be forced out from 
the block. The top course of this shaft is also 
cracked. The sixth column on this side has two 
cracks on opposite faces of the top course; they 
do not look very assuring. The second abutment 
column on the same side has two lengthy cracks 
upon one of its faces; one being about 22 in., 
and the other 14 in. long. The blue granite 
plinths are all right. 

The fractures in the shafts have increased in 
extent since we first examined them, and we can 
scarcely resist the conviction that the disaster 
is very serious, and that some of the shafts, 
at any rate, if not all, must be taken out and 
reinstated. It will give us great pleasure to 
find, when Mr. Haywood has made a careful 
survey, that we are wrong. If, however, it turn 
out as we fear, we should be disposed to advise | 
the substitution of iron, rather than of other | 
shafts of granite of a size that would suit the | 
present ornamental capitals. The red granite | 
used (‘ Ross of Mull”) is obviously less strong | 
than the grey granites employed here. Bat the | 
weight above is so considerable, and the traffic | 
so enormous, that iron seems to us the only | 
material for the position, if present sizes are to 
be adhered to. | 

This is not a moment for us to ask questions | 
with a view to attribute blame, though it will 
have to be done, with reference, for example, to 
the way in which the blocks are bedded, and as 
to the experiments that were made on the power 
of resistance to crushing weights possessed b 
this granite. It is to be feared that the faci- 
lities afforded by Mr. David Kirkaldy’s works, in 
Southwark, for ascertaining such facts with cer- 
tainty, are not taken advantage of to the extent 
that public safety demands. 

We must not, in our anxiety to avoid giving 
pain, conceal the belief we have that two, if not 
three, of the shafts may yield at any moment, if 
the traffic above be continued without the adop- 
tion of precautions below. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes,—On Wednesday, at 
dusk, a further inepection showed that the fifth 
column on the western side, bad cracked across 
on the bottom course of the shaft. The eplit is 
very sharp and clean, as if it had been cut. 
The centre length of the sixth column on the 
same side has also shown unmistakeable signs 





consist of three parts. 


of yielding. Hitherto these were thought to be 


into absolute fractures. Crowds of people, mostly 
building artisans, arrive all day, in one continuous 
stream, and the observations are numerous. 
Some eay that the foundations are defective ; 
but they go down into the London clay 36 ft. 
below the old level of Farringdon-street. Then 
a bed of concrete 6 ft. deep was laid in two long 
trenches, one to each row of columns, 12 ft. in 
width. Upon this were built brick piers of the 
same superficial dimensions, nearly up to the 
ground surface ; and finally the pedestals of grey 
Cornish granite,—hexagonal in form,—upon 
which the shafts were fixed. Another story is 
that the frost of three weeks ago produced a 





| has brought to a climax. 





flaws only, but they have developed themselves 


contraction in the main rib-girders of 14 in. ; 
and that such contraction, not being sufficiently 


fractures. The third shaft has a crack in its | ajjowed for, pulled the columns towards the 
centre block that looks to be about 2 ft. long. | 


centre and produced all the mischief,—mischief 
which the vibration of the great traffic overhead 
Sirius. 

On the eve of going to press, we have received 
the following official commurication :— 

At a especial meeting of the Improvement 
Committee held this (Thureday) afternoon, 
Mr. Haywood, the engineer for the Holborn 
Valley Works, reported that having this day 


‘made an examination of the bridge, he is of 


opinion that it is perfectly safe for public 


\traffic; and at his suggestion the committee 


directed that three eminent engineers,—viz , 
Mr. Bidder, Mr. Edwin Clark, and Mr. T, 
Elliot Harrison,—be requested to examine and 
report forthwith upon the condition of the bridge. 





WINTER EXHIBITIONS: OLD BOND 
STREET GALLERY. 


Ir the number of pictures, drawings, 
and works of slight and slighter pretensions 
to either denomination now being exhibited at 
the Old Bond-street Gallery were lessened by 
one-half, with a view of bringing more closely 
together the best of them, the collection would 
stand a fairer chance of being well regarded as an 
adjanct to the several winter exhibitions already 
established. 

Amongst the best must be recognised Mr. 
E. C. Barnes’s “ Prawn Seller” (6), with a 
special note of the admirable breadth of painting 
displayed in the heap of prawns; Mr. P. Jack- 
man’s clever interior introducing ‘‘The Net 
Mender,” or menders, for there are two of them 
(12), indicating great executive power and a rare 
apprehension of colour and effect; Mr. T. 


| Davidson’s drawing-room is painted, likewise, 


brilliantly and forcibly, with its occupants,—an 
elder sister singing ‘The Old Song” to the 
younger, who listens to her fellow-mourner for 
those who so often listened with her formerly 
(80); Mr. F. H. Potter’s contemplative lady 
adumbrates some cognate sentiment of bereave- 
ment, temporary or for ever (33),—she recalls 
“ The golden days in which she saw him first.” 
Mr. C. Lucy offers an antidote for thoughts of 
life’s and death’s shadows in his bright and 
well reasoned and seasoned reminder that 
the world is very beantiful, that happiness is 
as natural to it as grief. ‘“ Sanny Hours of 
Childhood,” the pleasant alluring preface to— 
sometimes—a horrid story, if it promises 
“to be continued in monthly parts and annual 
volames.” Mr. Lucy’s well-described children 
(61) imply their wisdom by basking in the warm 
light of present days, and blinking at the fature ; 
for the morrow is divided by a long bed-time,— 
the darkest hours they know as yet, the only 
hours they hate to think of, unless, like “The 
Sick Child” (57), alinded to by Mr. A. B. 


¥ | Houghton, they are forced to take physic three 


times a day: but this is a disagreeable episode. 
“The Grandfather” (38), by Mr. J. A. Fitz- 
gerald, is another phase of childhood. “ As the 
Twig is bent,” &. (20), is a clever sketch by 
Mr. V. W. Bromley, of an old retainer teaching 
the scion of a fighting family—for the costume 
betokens feudal times—how to cross swords, 
and learn by might to hold as right all you 
may feel disposed to appropriate, which is very 
wrong both in precept and practice; but it is 
astonishing how long some old customs and 
habits prevail. “An Attack,” by some other 
geese of a different sort on common ground, 
but who are likely to get more than they 
want from the peasants they are assailing 
(59), is very natural-looking picture by 
Mr. J. W. Bottomley. “ Against the Jack” 
(62), by Mr. J. Emms, reminds one—and a great 
many—of the Jack that frightened Mr. Briggs, 
by barking like a dog. “On Guard” (71), 
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sentinel of Elizabethan period, is a clever sketch, 
by Mr. W. Small, and capital in style for a 
sketch. “The gentle Music of a bygone Day,” 
—The Earthly Paradise, V. M. Morris, and of 
Mr. J. BR. 8. Stanhope, too, with those whom he 
imitates; quite in tune with “ A bygone Day” 
also (194); “A Chilly Morning” (205), by Mr. 
G. Earl, much more direct in observation of 
nature ; “The impending Storm,” not a land- 
scape, bat a trooper about to withstand stor- 
mers, somewhat mildly represented (217), by 
Mr, J. 8. Lucas, “ Doesn’t he like his Bath!” 
the rivets of which rivet the attention, though 
the little Triton by no means denies the impu- 
tation that he shares in the love of a “cold 
tub” in common with all Britishers, and will 
climb the Alps with the best of them, presently, 
so far as Mr. J. S. Cuthbert has made him expres- 
sive (219), “Bless the Babies, how they abound !” 
—these, with Mr. J. J. Hill’s Welsh peasants 
on “The Walk” (243); two studies of Irish 
cabins (247 and 265), by Mr. A. C. Stannus ; and 
“The Harpsichord” (257), by Mr. C. Rossiter, 
are a very fair example of the most noticeable 
figure-subjects in the collection. 

There are some clever landscape representa- 


tions : for instance, “ Autumn Woods” (17), by | 


Mr. J. Knight; “ September,” a combination of 
landscape and figares, by Mr. F. B. Barwell (30) ; 
“Evening on the Arran,” by Mr. G. Chester 
(85); Where the Ferns grow” (123), by Mr. E. 
Holmes; “The Burial-place of Hogarth, Chis- 
wick, on the Thames,” with a late evening effect, 


by Mr. G. F. Tenniswood (191); “ The Redlands, | 


near Leith-hill” (210), by Mr. G. W. Mote; and 
some others also well deserving of attention. 
The water-colour drawings include many 
pleasing and deftly manipulated, as well as 
highly finished, performances. They are nume- 
rous, and will repay a patient examination. 








OUTRAGE AT WORTH CHURCH. 


Some of our readers are unwilling to believe 
the statement made by one of our correspon- 


the Rev. W. Powell and Mr. F. Barchard, the 
hon. secretaries? Have they heard nothing of 
these doings, or, worse still, have they heard 
and yet not moved? We drew attention to the 
contemplated works here many months ago, and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, at a 
meeting specially convened, passed resolutions 
declaratory of the great historical value of the 
church, and urging the necessity for the most 
careful conservation. The warning, however, 
was useless. A third of the church has been 
ruthlessly destroyed, and those who have been 
concerned in the work have earned for them- 
selves lasting obloquy. 








THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


THE opening meeting of the present session 
'of the Institution of Surveyors was held on 
| Monday, the 8th inst., at the Rooms, No. 12, 
| Great George-street. There was a good attend. 
‘ance of members, and the president, Mr. 
|John Clatton, commenced the proceedings by 
| delivering an address. In the course of it Mr. 
| Clatton said,— 





private and local Acts, were passed during the 
‘last session; and, althcugh so much time was 
‘occupied in discussion about the Irish Charch, 
|that several Bills which were of interest to us 
| were put on one side for the present, others were 
passed which, more or less, directly concern us. 
‘The Irish Church Act, 1869,’ incidentally 


“It appears that 117 public Acts, and 159! 


acknowled rinciples of fai 

_ nt in ~ p air assessment, vag 
A vote of thanks to the president for hi 
address, was moved by Mr. i A. Haat, ac 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Lloyd, and carried 
unanimously. Mr. Menzies and others then 
addressed the meeting, which was afterwards 
adjourned to Monday, November 22nd, when 
Mr. Ww. Hope, vice-chairman, will read a paper 
in continuation of that of last session, on the 
“Distribution and Agricultural Use of Town 
Sewage.” 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE 
PAST SUMMER. 


Ir appears inevitable that until sanitary in- 
telligence becomes more generally diffased, and 
until the people are better educated in the 
radiments of physiology, we shall continue the 
victims of our climate. Each sammer and 
winter the periodical returns of the Registrar- 
General show with what regularity our death- 
rate moves in sympathy with the mercury in our 
thermometers. In summer a few degrees, more 
or less, of heat are a matter of life or death to 
thousands of our infant population throngh 
diarrhoea. In winter the mortality from diseases 
of the respiratory organs is directly governed by 
the temperature, and a week’s frost will often 
double the number of deaths from these diseases 
at all ages. It is impossible, therefore, satis. 
factorily to review the death-rates in any summer 
or winter quarter without fully taking into con- 








promotes the interest of our profession, and 
| promises to give employment for some years to 
| architects, surveyors, and actuaries, whom the 
| Commissioners are empowered to engage, and to 
| pay out of moneys in their hands, on a scale 
| approved by the Commissioners of the Treasury. 
| Nearly all the directions for the partition, sale, 
| or retention, of the Church property, are based 
on the present estimated annual valae; and 
property directed to be sold is, in most cases, 
| to be first offered to the parties in possession, at 
prices fixed by the Commissioners. Provision is 


i 


sideration its meteorological conditions. 
| Although the past summer was far cooler than 
| that of 1868, its temperature was nearly two 
degrees above the average of the same quarter in 
| ninety-eight years, according to the calculations 
|of Mr. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, 
|Greenwich. Throughout July, except the first 
few days, the weather was warm, and above the 
|average. In August the temperature was below 
| its seasonable average, except during one very hot 
| week between the 21st and 29th. September was 
| generally warm, and the temperature showed a 





dents last week, that the chancel of the Saxon | also made for arbitrations, which are to be con- considerable excess throughout the month. Very 
church in Worth “had vanished clean away.” | ducted in accordance with the directions of the little rain fell during July or August, and 


With grief and shame, we have to assure them 


that the statement is perfectly correct. We 


visited the place on Tuesday, though with no 
doubt as to the accuracy of our informant’s re- 
port,and found that the very foundations bad been 
rooted out, the trench lowered, and that the new 
walling was being proceeded with. The work is 
in the hands of Mr. Dancey, a local builder, and 
the architect under whose direction this outrage 
has been committed is said to be, though we can 
scarcely believe it, Mr. Salvin. It is no answer 
to reply that it was desired to remove the large 
buttresses which had been built up at the east 
end by previous more reverent hands, and that 
the chancel would then have fallen. The wall 
might have been shored, and other and more 
sightly buttresses substituted with ease. When it 
is remembered that Worth was perhaps the only 
Saxon church we had presenting the original 
plan throughout, and that the chancel was pro- 
bably the oldest part, the indignation with 
which this destruction will be heard of will be 
increased. 

The removal of the plaster has shown the 
existence of various arched openings in the walls, 
afterwards blocked up, especially two pairs of 
coupled semicircular-headed windows on each 
side of the nave above the string-course, and an 
opening on the west side of the south transept, 
the circular head of which is cut out of a stone 
lintel. 

As to this removal of the plaster from the ex- 
ternal face of the walls, less can be said, because 
opinions differ as to the mode in which wails of 
the Saxon period were treated. In this particular 
case, however, where the walls for the most part 
are of the roughest of rubble, we have not the 
slightest doubt that they were intended to be 
plastered, and were so from the first. Here and 
there, where the walling is of a somewhat better 
character, a stone may be seen with moss upon 
it, but it is not the moss of a thousand years 
ago. Be this as it may, we will make no com- 
plaint on that head. Onur regret and our anger 
are for the destroyed chance), and our fear is for 
the chancel arch, a most interesting example, and 
for the characteristic long and short work all 
over the remainder of the building. Some blame 
surely attaches to the Sussex Archwological 
Society, so busy with its excursions and its 
dinners! Did they do nothing to try and save 
the building, the most precious in respect of its 
uniqueness in the whole county. Where are 


| Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts. 

‘The Valuation of Property (Metropolis) 
Act’ is of considerable importance, not only as 
regards its immediate effects, but viewed as an 
experiment in the direction of an equalization of 
assessment, and probably of rating, throughout 


the country. Every one must admit the absur- | 


dity—many have experienced the annoyance— 


| although the fall in September showed a slight 
| excess, the amount measured in the quarter was 
|24 in. below the average of fifty-four years. 
| The mean temperature of the air in the quarter 
| was 61°4° Fahr., and 2°5° below the mean of the 
corresponding quarter of 1568. 

In England and Wales daring last quarter the 
| Registrar-General tells us that the natural 


of the assessment of their houses by two or three | increase to the population by excess of births 


Committees or Boards at different amounts, for 


various rates or taxes, each independent of the 


other. Oftentimes the assessment is raised by 


some zealous Surveyor, of Taxes simply by way | 


of experiment, to see how much it can be in- 
creased before the occupier will submit to the 
annoyance of an appeal. 


or for the greater part in value under the juris- | 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, | 
provides that copies of the valuation lists, as 

made out by the overseers under the Union| 
Assessment Commitiee Acts, shall be sent to. 
the Surveyor of Assessed Taxes, and to the 
various authorities concerned with the county | 
rate, sewer, and other local or general rates, who | 
have powers of appeal, both against the total | 
and the particular assessments of any parish, to | 
Courts of special and general Assessment Ses- 
sions to be held by the justices. Each valuation 
list, when finally approved, is to be in force five 
| years, subject to such alterations as may be 
necessary. Every fifth year a new list is to be 
made out and formally approved as before. This 
list is to be evidence of the gross and rateable 
|value of the hereditaments included therein. 
|The poor-rate, the county-rate, sewer-rate, and 
‘all local rates, are to be made on the rateable 
| value, and the house and property tax on the gross 
‘value, as set forth in the lists. An attempt has 
also been made in this Act to define more clearly 
the terms ‘gross and rateable value.’ In the 
Bill as originally drawn, it was proposed to have 
a ‘General Valuation Board,’ chosen from the 
assessment committees of the several unions, 
who were to settle and approve the valuation 
lists, with appeal to a Poor Law Commissioner, 
who was to hold a court at certain times. The 
whole of this arrangement was struck ont on 
discussion in the House, and the assessment 
sessions by the justices substituted. It was also 
proposed that the gross value should not be fixed 
at any less sum than the rent actually paid. 
This obvious injustice, and contravention of 








This Act then, which | 
applies only to those parishes which are wholly | 


over deaths was 75,478, or more by 13,513 than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1868. This 
increase was, however, very materially reduced 
by emigration, as it appears that daring the 
quarter 70,734 emigrants left the various ports 
of the United Kingdom. These numbers, we 
are told, do not include those who sailed from 
ports where Government emigration agents are 
not stationed. An increase of 18,109 emigrants 
was shown upon the return for the same quarter 
of 1868, the largest part of which increase was 
of English and Scotch, whose destination was 
principally to the United States and British 
North America. The increase of Irish emi- 
grants was only 3,171. The births in England 
and Wales during last quarter were below the 
numbers in the summer quarters of either 1867 
or 1868, but showed an annul rate of 345 per 
1,000against an average of 34 0 in theten previous 
corresponding quarters. In the eleven largest 
cities and boroughs of England, including Lon- 
don, the birth-rate was 35:1, and in forty-six 
other large English and Welsh towns, 34:3 per 
1,000; the town birth-rate therefore was not, 
generally speaking, much in excess of that in 
the rural districts. 

The deaths registered in England and Wales 
last quarter showed a decline of 15,818 upon 
those returned in the summer quarter of 1568, 
and were 2,000 lower than in the same period of 
1866, when cholera was somewhat epidemic ; but 
with those two exceptions the deaths showed a 
considerable excess upon euch of the correspond- 
ing quarter, as far back us 1859. The death- 
rate, however, which is calculated upon the 
estimated population of each year, was only 
20°8 last quarter, against 23-9 in 1568, and an 
average of 20°6 in the third quarters of the ten 
years 1859-68. In the town districts the death- 
rate last quarter was 233 per 1,000, against 
17-4 in the rural districts, including, of course, 
the small towns and villages. This difference of 
six per 1,000 in the mortality of the two sec- 
tions of the population, may almost be taken to 
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represent the waste of human life which is due 
to the habitual disregard in towns of the most 
obvious sanitary laws. Theoretically towns should 
be quite as healthy, if not healthier, than rural 
districts, and we may fairly expect to see in the 
fature these relative death-rates practically more 
nearly assimilated. ’ 
In the eleven large English towns furnishing 
weekly returns, inclading London, the death-rate 
last quarter averaged 25:2 per 1,000, which was 
nearly 2 per 1,000 in excess of the general town 
death-rate, and so much as 78 above the rate 
in country districts. These towns are estimated 
to contain a population of about five millions and 
a half. In forty-six other large English and 
Welsh towns ranking next in size, the death-rate 
last quarter averaged only 21:2 per 1,000, which 
was more than 2 per 1,000 below the genera! 
town death-rate. These forty-six towns are 


elapsed since the end of the quarter. In London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Leeds, and Sheffield, the epi- 
demic still rages severely. During last quarter, 
in addition to these towns, Reading, Shrewsbury, 
West Bromwich, Dadley, Basford, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Haslingden, Biackburn, Scarborough, 
Durham, Chester-le-Street, Tynemouth, and 
Monmouth, were all visited by this epidemic with 
more or less severity. Such visitations are the 
warnings that town populations from time to 
time receive of their unsatisfactory sanitary con- 
dition. The tendency of the present day is for- 
tunately to pay more attention to these warnings 
than was ususl even in the earlier part of the 
present century. 





RAMSGATE RETOUCHED. 
No reminiscence, historical or topographical, 





estimated to contain a population of nearly three 


millions. We shall presently have to allude to) 
one or two of these forty-six towns, which form |tectural, sanitary, or social future, than 3 


an exception to the generally low death-rate ; | 
but as it is evident that the principal excess of 
deaths last quarter occurred among the eleven 
largest towns before mentioned, we will first 
consider severally the rates in those towns. 
London, which contains nearly half of the 
entire population of these eleven towns, showed 
Jast quarter a death-rate of 243 per 1,000, or 
1 per 1,000 above the general town death-rate, 
which was almost as high as the rate that 
prevailed during the remarkably hot summer of 
1868, and nearly 4 per 1,000 above the rate in 
1867. Among the other towns, Birmingham and 
Bristol enjoyed rates eo low as 21°4 and 21°7 
respectively; the rates were 237 in Newcastle, 


24°6 in Bradford, 25-2 in Hull, 256 in Sheffield, 
25°9 in Salford, 27-2 in Leeds, 29°3 in Man- 
chester, and highest, 305, in Liverpool. New- 


castle, Manchester, and Leeds showed a gatis- 
factory improvement upon the average of pre-| 
vious corresponding quarters, although, as re- | 
gards the two latter, mach remains still to be 
done ere they will permanently take higher 
places in these periodical lists. In all the towns 
except London and Bristol the rates for the 
quarter showed a large decline upon the summer 
quarter of 1868, principally due to a decrease in | 
the deaths from diarrhoea. 
Among the forty-six towns in the second list, | 
nine towns showed death-rates exceeding 25 per 
1,000, among which Exeter, Leicester, Halifax, 
and Tynemouth may be especially pointed out 
as exhibiting in their returns evidence of un- 
satisfactory conditions. In Exeter the rate 
has now been excessive for some quarters, and 
& severe epidemic of measles swelled the re- 
turns during the past summer. Leicester has 
again suffered from infantile diarrhoa, in excess 
of most other towns. In Tynemouth and Hali- 
fax, diarrhoea and scarlatina combined to pro- 
duce a very high rate of infant mortality. 
Considering the far more moderate heat of the 
past summer, compared with that of 1868, the 
fatality from diarrhoea in the third quarter of this 
year was very remarkable. In London, during 
the quarter the deaths from diarrhoea showed a 
decline of bet 18 per cent. upon the same period 
of 1868, while in Liverpool it was only 13 per 
cent. In most of the other towns the decline 
was much greater; but according to a special 
return made to the Registrar-General, during 
the last nine weeks of the quarter, the annual 
death-rate from the disease averaged in the 
eleven towns more than 4 per 1,000, and ranged 
from 25, 32, and 3-4, the lowest in Bristol, 
Newcastle, and London, to 5°8 in Leeds, 64 in 
Birmingham, and 66 in both Manchester and 
Liverpool. In Leicester, the death-rate from 
diarrboea for the whole quarter was 89 per 
1,04 10. The mortality from diarrhoea was greatest 
during the last week in July, and the first fort- 


night in August, after which it steadily declined, | 


and, at all events in London and Liverpool, ap- 
peared to be scarcely influenced by the remark- 
ably hot week at the end of the latter month. 
Above 90 per cent. of this mortality from 
diarrhoea occurs among infants, and it is impos- 
sible to tell how large a proportion of these may 
be directly traced to actual neglect, without 
taking into consideration the habitnal and igno- 
rant disregard of precautions of diet and clean- 
liness which indirectly help to produce this 
apnual waste of life, varying only with the 
Summer temperature, 

_In addition to this excessive death-rate from 
diarrhcea, the country was suffering during the 
latter part of the quarter from what it is fashion. 
able now to call a “ wave” of scarlet fever, which 


_altogether too exorbitant for the freight of many 


polemical or political,—nothing of the kind. 
Our purpose is rather suggestive of an arcbi- 


TT 
es 


the inner basin of the harbour, the traffic ig 
obliged to make a circuit, owing to the circular 
sweep of the basin that bounds it. Now, on 
mature consideration, we would go in for 
cutting off this segment of the harboor simnl- 
taneously with the removal of the present 
harbour-master’s offices, thereby widening the 
whole length of the thorongbfare from the 
entrance to Harbour-street to the approaches 
of the West Cliff, or even further. Filling 
in this cut-off slice of the inner basin and 
making it into a roadway would not cause the 
slightest inconvenience, and it would be a 

unappreciable loss to the harbour interests com- 
pared with the vast benefit that would be con- 
ferred on the town, and the inhabitants and shop- 
keepers along the quay. A glance by those who 
live upon the spot must convince them that a 
wonderful improvement to the roadway by which 
the central portion of the town is reached would 
be effected. At present the small coaliog craft 





memoried past. We went to Ramsgate, not asa | 
fashionable visitor would go to it or ita seaside | 


‘neighbour Margate; we went on business, and | 


in availing ourselves of the occasion we have | 
done a little additional duty, we hope, in opening | 
our eyes and looking right and left. Ramegate | 
has improved a little of late years on both sides | 
of the town. On the East and West Cliffs | 
the march is observable, but much remains) 
to be accomplished before we can write with | 
truth that its improvements are of a very re-| 
markable or attractive character. The approach 
to the town from the London, Chatham, and 
Dover station, is most unsightly, and far behind 
the time. To use a trite but true expression, 
you enter the town by a system of “shooting 
round corners” and angles, to the danger of a 
break-neck by a personal or vehicular collision. 
Leaving the gateway of the railway station, you 
wind round to the left by the pier gates and 
enter Harbour-street, a dangerous and narrow | 
defile or gut. If you subtract the footways from | 
the street here, you have only the breadth of 
one carriage-way, and this breadth of roadway | 
continues, with bat slight difference aa far as 
convenience is taken into account, for about two 
hundred yards or more. Correctly speaking, | 
this narrow passage continues the entire length | 
of that part of the street between the upper and | 
lower pier gates. Through this narrow wind- | 
pipe of Harbour-street the traffic between the 
railway station and the town has to be forced | 
through. To make matters worse a pile of 
obstructive buildings, called the MHarbonr-) 


chat unload on the quay are in too close 
proximity to the line of houses and shops that 
flank the opposite side of the roadway, and in 
summer time the nuisance of the drifting coal 
dust obliges the hotel-keepers opposite to shut 
down their windows to escape the injurious effects 
on their rooms. 

On the East Cliff some easy and ready 
approach from the town is required, as at present 
there is no carriage-way except from the more 
elevated part of the town. The sands are 
reached from the East Cliff by a long stone 
stair; but vehicular traffic, or perambulatory 
locomotion even, exists not from this point. 
Plans, we believe, have been suggested and 
discussed, but what they have been like we know 
not; but this we do know, that we cannot 
discover any terrible engineering difficulty in 
the way of creating a tolerably easy approach by 
a roadway, beginning near the pier-gates and 
gradually rising to the level of the cliff head at 
Augusta Stairs. The house property perched up 
there, and now gradually extending onwards to 
and beyond St. Lawrence-on-the-Sea, = never 
become payable or eligible property until an easy 
line of spaempuchestibies is effected from the lower 
part of the town direct. The new roadway 
might commence, as we said, springing from 
opposite the entrance to the pier-gates, and 
sweeping up the cliff inside the railway station. 
If nothing but a solid roadway was intended, the 
cut away chalk and flinty shingle of the cliff 
would help in the formation, and would tend 
to lighten the cost of construction; but if 
the Londop, Chatham, and Dover Railway 


master’s Offices and Dock Stores, are back point Company, as they evidently would, enter into 


| blank against the roadway, casting a pall of 


darkness on the row of dwellings and shops 
opposite, and injuring the trade of those whose 
fate it is to be located in this spot. As we are 
improvers and not Vandals, we must perforce, 
after due inspection, condemn this pile of harbour 
buildings, which project ont into the roadway, and 
vote at once for their speedy removal. As the 
young local board is beginning to look alive in 
Ramsgate about things in particular if not in 
general], and as an agitation is at present rife in 
the town, having for its object the transfer of the 
powers vested in the Harbour Board itself, we 
deem it the more opportune to have our say. 
From inquiry and examination of the matter 


this desired improvement, which wonld be to 
their benefit, adouble purpose could be obtained 
by the outlay of a little more capital. Then, 
instead of a solid roadway, the structure might 
be arched, thereby forming underneath a require- 
ment which the present railway company is with- 
out,—good stores, or series of stores. We have 
indicated enough on this point by way of sug- 
gestion; and if the matter be taken up with 
spirit the difficulty of a ready approach from the 
lower part of the town to the East Cliff will 
vanish. 

On the East Cliff a terrace of new houses of 


Gothic character was recently built, from the 


designs of Mr. E. W. Pugin. Four of the houses 


in dispute, it strikes us that the harbour interests | have been thrown into each other and converted 
could be managed better by the local board of | into a hotel, which is called The Granville. The 
the town than by the present body. The obvious terrace is not yet finished. The buildings are 
improvements required inthe Ramsgate harbour | attractive in appearance, and the intention will 


of refuge could be carried out simultaneously 
with the town improvements. 

Connected with the harbv. ur management there 
is one great evil,—the dues levied off small craft 
or vessels driven in by stress of weather, are 


of these vessels. Numerous vessels are obliged 
through necessity to seek the harbour of Rams- 
|gate asa place of safety in times of storm, to 
| escape certain shipwreck and destruction on the 
Godwin Sands. A new scale of dues, according 


should be struck ; for certain we are that many 
of the poorer or smaller and weaker craft lie out 
at sea at the risk of life, from inability to pay 
the dues at present demanded of them. It is 
the intention of the local board, we believe, to 
carry out an accommodating scale of dues suited 
to all classes of vessels as soon as the powers 
pow possessed by the Harbour Board are vested in 
other hands. We believe the Board of Trade 
are in favour of the transfer as soon as certain 


requirements are proved and conditions agreed 
to. 





has increased in intensity in the month that has 


to the tonnage of the vessels obliged to enter, | 


no doubt be in part realised in the summer 
months, during the flock of visitors to the sea- 
side. The Granville and the Granville Hall will 
doubtless get a fair share of patronage. The 
site chosen is a good one, and it is preeumed 
that the fare and conduct of the establishment 
will be on a scale commensurate with the re- 
spectability it aims at. Some new buildings are 
and have been erected lately at the head of the 
| town, on the West Cliff side, and some neat and 
handsome villa residences are to be seen also. 
Ramsgate wants a proper market; the pre- 
sent niche in the wall is an ugly patch upon the 
eye of Ramegate. This little less than “ cob- 
bler’s stall” ought to disappear, and a proper 
and commodious market take its place. A few 
public fountains would be an improvement in 
the summer time; and if Ramsgate has any 
pride or commendable ambition, perhaps she can 
remember some celebrity of Kent or the Isle of 
Thanet worth erecting a statue to. There are 
many other things that Ramsgate might do for 
itself; but we hesitate to bend its back by in- 
creasing its burden. Public parks, we suppose, 





Proceeding along the quay, or street facing 


are in the distance, and museums, pu 
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libraries, and workmen’s institutes. A great 
deal of money is expended in Ramsgate by 
visitors during the summer months. We should 
like to see a portion of this money practically 
utilised in the improvement of the town; and if 
those who reap the richest harvest were to con- 
sult with those who desire to improve the town, 
a greater yearly influx of capital would be the 
result. Money spent in adorning and improving 
the town would bring good interest. 

In taking our leave at present of Ramsgate, 
we must note that we have omitted tos of 
a few other matters that will “keep,” anent 
dredging and dredging machines, ship building 
and repairs; the mud bank in the harbour, and 
how to obviate it. 

To Ramsgate we bid once more adieu. On 
the score of health commend us to it. While its 
white cliffs are visible, and the ocean winds 
and waves sweep across the Godwin sands, 
there will be hope and health for the town, even 
though no social or sanitary inspector be visible 
to the naked eye. 





ART IN THE NORTH. 


On Thursday, the 4th, a conversazione was 
held by the members of the Alnwick Mechanics’ 
Institution, in the Corn Exchange of that town, 
when the Duke of Northumberland presided, 
and presented the prizes and certificates of the 
successful students of the science and art 
classes recently established in connexion with it. 
Mr, Adam Robertson, secretary, read the annual 
report; and the co-secretary, Mr. Heatley, 
announced the names of the students who had 
distinguished themselves by winning honours. 
The Duke addressed the large audience on the 
advantages of a scientific and artistic education, 
and also gave a few words of encouragement to 
each pupil on handing him his prize. 

There was an exhibition at the same time of 
objects of Local, European, and Oriental art and 
interest, all loans from residents. In the course 
of the evening four short lectures were delivered, 
the first being on Palwontology, by Mr. George 
Tate ; the second, on Galvaniam and the Electric 
Telegraph, by Mr. W. J. Carr; the third, on 
Art, by Mr. F. R. Wilson; and the fourth, on 
the Chemistry of Respiration, by Dr. MacVail. 
We subjoin some of Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
art :— 

Overlaying all the surroundings and conditions 
of our everyday life is a beautiful presence, for 
which we all feel more or less appreciation. 
The more cultivated or refined our minds, the 
more evjoyment comes to us out of this bean- 
tifal presence, and the more indispensable it is 
tous. I need not say, as you have the pro- 
gramme before you, that I allude to art, that 
mixture of fancy and skill, expressed in graceful 
forms and harmonious colours, which can make 
a bare wall as beautiful as a woman’s song, a bit 
of ironwork like a poem, a bit of woodwork like 
@ psalm, a common mug or dish worth a king’s 
ransom. The wall, and the iron, and the wood, 
and the clay are all good in themselves; but this 
overlaying with fancy and skill,—in very much 
the same way as we read the chapiters of the 
Ark of the Covenant were overlayed with silver 
and the pillars with gold,—makes them infinitely 
more precious. 1 must preface the few remarks 
I am going to make concerning local illustra- 
tions of my subject with a few words in praise 
of this captivating, elevating, enchanting Art. 

Whatever we do for art in ¢he way of cultiva- 
tion, art does for us tenfold, nay, a hundredfold. 
It is true man has lived upon earth without art, 
but only in a dumb and blind kind of way in 
holes and caves,—a kind of way that we should 
look upon now as insufferable squalor, not to be 
thought of after dark without a shudder. Directly 
he emerged from his cave and resolved upon a 
better habitation, art came to him, and has 
abided with him ever since, brightening his days, 
beautifying his home, decking out the companion 
of his life, woman, and in nearly every con- 
ceivable particular putting a new and pleasant face 
upon things. Under the auspices of art, the rude 
weapon of the successors of the cave-dwellers 
was perfected in form and ornamented ; the rude 
clay urn that was to be buried in the grave of 
the warrior’s child, or wife, or in his own, 
became graceful and rich in fancifal markings; 
and step by step, and in the course of one 
generation after another, the gear of humanity 
put on an aspect of loveliness. In our own dis- 
trict, to which I wish especially to confine myself, 
we have remains of this first impulse to art in 
the sculpturesque rock-markings which Mr. 


and concerning which Mr. Tate has subsequently 
told us so much and so well. We have, too, 
remains of very early habitations, mere circular 
stone huts, grouped together, sometimes, within 
circular ramparts; and occasionally we come 
across stone cists, or places of sepulchure of 
these ancient people, as, recently, at Forest-gate 
and on the banks of the Cawlish Burn ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to pick out a district pos- 


Langlands first observed on the Berwick hills, | of a hostile country, called into re 


quisition 
buildings that were necessary for the protection 
of the inhabitants. The great Roman wall was 
the earliest comprehensive work to effect this 
object. This great stone barrier stretching right 
across England from sea to sea, with towers at 
intervals sufficiently close to admit of easy com- 
munication, and garrisoned stations here and 
there along the line, was as great a work in its 
way as we need wish to see. It answered ite 





sessing more remains of this period. As century | 
after centary left these primitive days farther | 
and farther in the past, nearly everything man | 
took into his hand became a vehicle for the | 
expression of artistic feeling; and at last we | 
find him, in different countries, building palaces | 
and filling them with sculpture, paintings, | 
mosaic work, carvings, superb furniture, vessels 
of silver and gold enriched with enamels and 
precious stones, and utensils, even when destined 
for the commonest purposes, treated artistically. 
I include the meanest utensils of common life in 
this category advisedly, for there are, at the 
present day, in the museum of the Hétel Clany, 
in Paris, many examples of the most delicate 
taste lavished on humble objects. I may mention, 
|as an instance in point, a gridiron of French 
| Medixval workmanship preserved there, which 
| is every bit as dainty and elegant in its design, 
| relatively to its purpose, as a piece of point lace. 
Goblets, basins, plates and dishes, all the splendid 
array of vessels that stood upon the dressoir or 
upon the banquet-table, we might expect would 
exhibit artistic beauty, as, indeed, they did; but 
this instance of art adding grace to usefulness 
is a convincing homely proof, I think, of my 
assertion that art will do a hundredfold more for 
us than we can do for it. 

In the comparatively early days of humanity, 
art seems to have lingered long with the slant- 
faced Egyptians on the banks of the Nile, help- 
ing them to adorn their slant-faced temples and 
tombs ; and thence to have passed to the banks 
of the Euphrates. Traces there of palace after 
palace rising terrace upon terrace, and temples 
and tombs of a colossal size, give us a grand idea 
of the people who could compass them. Then we 
find art tarrying on the banks of the Tigris, and 
on those of the Ganges, receiving a distinctive 
treatment on each, and ultimately thriving in 
Europe. The Greeks, Etrurians, and Romans, 
all courted its bright presence, developed its 
adaptability, and basked in the beauty they en- 
joyed under its auspices. In the course of the 
many centuries in the various Jands I have thus 
lightly touched upon, there were vicissitudes in 
the fortunes of that portion of mankind that in- 
habited them, that ever and anon were felt by 
art,—seasons of depression, “‘ dark ages,” if you 
will ; dynasties decayed, desolation ensued ; faith 
and even clime endured some changes; but 
through good and ill fortune art stood forth or 
stood by as occasion required, ready at all times to 
be taken up where it was put down, and be the 
same solace and incencive to our race that it was 
from the beginning. In what we call the middle 
ages many noble, generous, exalted inspirations 
were expressed in mosaic work, ivory carvings, 
wood carvings, goldsmiths’ work, stained glass 
miniatures, illuminated missals, enamels, and in 
ceramic wares, as well as in the grandest of all 
the arts, architecture, and its most sumptuous 

| decorations, painting and sculpture. Thousands 
|of brains were at work in these various depart- 
| ments; some in the convent cell or cloister, as 
jin the case of Fra Angelico, the sweetest, 
| purest,’ and most pathetic of Italian painters; 
'some in palaces, as in the case of the Duke de 
'Medici, who spent ten years in perfecting 
| ceramic treasures ; others in ordinary studios or 
| ateliers ; and others, again, like the indomitable 
| Bernard Palisey, with scarcely a roof over their 
rough workshops. And in the present day we 
have this mass of brain-work to look back upon. 
It is our heritage: left us by those who have) 





lation, and intellectual delight. 


Having thus outlined the commencement and 
progress of art,—having seen how the ancient 
Egyptians gave one aspect to it, the bearded 
Assyrians another, the Persians, Hindoos, Greeks, 
Etruscans, Romans, others, all distinctly marked 
by national characteristics,—we will turn our 
attention to the existing examples of ancient and 
modern art in this locality. Just as the annual 
overflowing of the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, and 
Ganges influenced those who lived on their 
banks, end caused them to build protecting 


purpose when it was made, and there are frag- 
ments still standing, climbing over steep hills 
and dipping down into narrow dells, to teach us 
what may be done by courage and determina- 
tion even in the teeth of hostilities. The Saxons 
availed themselves of its protection, con- 
|Sequently had no occasion for a similar 
defensive work; but we have remains of 
their architecture in this neighbourhood, as in 
the tower of Whittingham Church, and the 
chancel arch of Bolam Church, from which we 
may assure ourselves that art was not lying by 
in their days. Aud when we come to the gal- 
lant Norman and Edwardian castles, and the 
sturdy, I might almost say plucky, pele towers, 
or stone sentinels, scarcely anywhere across the 
border country more than three miles distant 
from each other, and the great grave-looking 
bassle-houses, we find the necessity for defence 
from powerful aggressors again giving a dis- 
tinctive character to the country-side. Just as 
much as the poem of Chevy Chase stands apart 
in all literature, and its wailing notes in all 
minstrelsy, do the buildings of this tract of 
country stand apart in all architecture. Many 
of the churches belonging to this old time, as 
will occur to most of you, partake of this same 
sturdy, self-reliant, defensive character, their 
towers being either veritable pele towers, as at 
Ancroft, or capable of fortification, as at Wark- 
worth, Eglingham, and Long Houghton. Oar 
own old parish church, St. Michael’s, you will, 
doubtless, call to mind before | can do so, has a 
peculiar turret at the south-east end, for some 
defensive purpose, that places it at once apart 
from the open unquestioning edifices of more 
midiand counties, Norman window openings 
were small everywhere, but here they were 
smaller still, those in the church at Rock, mea- 
suring only a few inches in width. In Plan- 
tagenet times the same care, scrutiny, expecta- 
tion, and preparation, were practised and made 
evident. In the days of the house of Lancas- 
ter, we may see by our grand, stern, rugged 
gateway, into the town, Bondgate tower, every 
precaution against surprise and assault was still 
taken; but in Tudor times, we may read on the 
old sunny, mullioned, stone facades of houses 
frequently built in the form of a wing to some 
of the older peles, the need for constant alert- 
ness was passing way. ‘Thus the art of the 
district tells us its history. 

Coming now in my rapid survey to examples 
of modern art in the district, we approach the 
great centre of border life, Alnwick Castle. The 
admirable Duke Algernon, in turning the great 
fortress into a treasure-house of art, and found- 
ing a temporary school of art within its pre- 
cincts, planted the germ, as it were, of au ex- 
tended appreciation of the fine arts in this 
locality, the first fruits of which have called us 
together this evening. Within the walls of Aln- 
wick Castle, workers in nearly every department 
of art may now see specimens of their work, exe- 
cuted with a skill and fancy, that will make them 
impatient of less excellence in themselves, and sO 
spur them on to greater efforts. The paintings,— 
I am now speaking of the friezes and other deco- 
tions, not the pictures,—the sculptured chimney- 
pieces, the carved ceilings, doors, aud window 
panels, the inlaid dados, the Venetian mosaic 
pavement of the so-called guard-chamber, the 
opus Alexandrinum in the chapel, the ivory inlaid 
fire-place in one of the chief chambers, the 
smiths’ work, too, can be either examined use- 


gone before, for our guidance, consolation, emu- | fully as lessons in different branches of art, or 


studied together as most sumptuous groupings of 
d forms. Those who look upon the 
| interior of Alnwick Castle from a pictorial point 
| of view will be reminded of the brilliant colour. 
ling of Titian, and of the soft blending of the 
| delicate hues of his rival, Giorgione ; and those 
whose artistic experience does not enable them 
to form such associations of ideas cannot but 
be impreesed with its richness, beauty, and 
harmony. It will be, as I have said, a spur to 
some, an incentive to others, a nsolation to 
more, and a repression to those who need re- 
pressing. Indeed, we can scarcely place a limit 
to the inflaence for good of such examples. 


| colours an 





dykes and embankments, and form canals, so 
the situation of Northumberland, on the borders 





Even the most simple-minded matron, whose 
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mind has never considered a question more 
artistic than the creation of an apple-dumpling 
or a roley-poley, will go home to her kitchen or 
parlour, after she has been permitted the privilege 
of seeing the art-treasures of the castle, less 
content with her four bare walls, and more ready 
to welcome the first approach of art. The flat- 
irons and lucifer match-box will no longer appear 
suitable decorations fur her chimney-piece ; and 
she will be brought to think, “ Wor Geordie 
might larn worse things than a bit dra’ing.” 








SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Technical Education for London.—A meeting 
of “ Masters, Wardens, and Clerks of the Livery 
Companies of the City,” has been held at the 
Mansion-house, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor, to discuss the best means of diffas- 
ing technical education amongst the working 
classes of the metropolis. iis lordship stated 
that he thought their course should be, first, to 
adopt a resolution declaring the necessity and 
importance of tecknical teaching, and then for 
each company to discuss in its court the money 
assistance it would be prepared to give. Their 


considering the position of Newcastle with re- 
spect to technical education, and the propriety 
of further developing the Government scheme 
for scientific teaching, through the means of 
evening classes, for artisans. 

It was unanimously resolved,— 

“That the state of general, and more especially 
scientific, education among our working classes is behind 
the requirements of the times, which, in order to make 
progress therein, demand theoretical knowledge as well 
as manipulative skill.”’ - 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the Government 
scheme for scientific education among the artisan class 
population is well adapted to promote that end.” 


The Abingdon School of Science.—The third 
annual public meeting of this school has been 
held in the County-hall. The attendance was 
very good, especially in the reserved seats. The 
mayor occupied the chair. He said it was with 
great pleasure that he saw the advance science 
had made in Abingdon. It had been very rapid, 
and in a short time he hoped to see greater 
results achieved by the members of the classes. 
“The third Annual Report of the Abingdon 


of so high a standard as compared with the re- 





grants might spread over three years, and at the. 
end of that time they might severally and col- | 
lectively review results. Mr. Buckmaster, from | 
the Technical School at Kensington was present, | 
and would give them some practical hints as to | 
the best course to be pursued. It was indis- | 
pensable that something should be speedily done, 
as manufacture after manufacture was leaving this 
country, and being taken up in foreign countries. 
Mr. Campin corroborated the Lord Mayor as to 
the rapid improvement which was perceptible in 
foreign work, but feared that no Government 
interference would be sufficient to educate the 
British workman up to the Continental level. 
It was for the Livery Companies to show them- 
selves fit for their position, by taking the lead 
in such a movement. He suggested that the 
day’s work should be to appoint a committee to 
draw upaplan. Mr. Sheriff Vallentin proposed 
a formal resolution, declaring it expedient that 
the Livery Companies should forward and pro- 
secute the object of technical education. The 
proposition was carried unanimously. Mr. Back- 
master said that the proper system of technical 
education would be to teach theory in the 
schools, and to leave practical application to the 
workshops. He exhorted the Livery Companies 
to undertake the good work, promising them that 
they need fear no injurious rivalry from South 
Kensington. The real danger to British work 
lay in the desire to produce it cheap, and the 
Livery Companies should seek to make it good. 
Their great object should be to obtain good 
teachers, and for that purpose examinations 
should be held and premiums should be given, 
as was at present done by the School of Science 
and Art. The proceedings terminated with the 
appointment of a committee, and a cordial vote | 
of thanks tothe Lord Mayor, now Sir J. C. Law- | 
rence, bart., M.P. 
The Coventry School of Art.—The annual’ 
meeting of this school has been held in St. | 
Mary’s Hail, under the presidency of Lord Leigh. 
There was a large attendance, which included a 
great number of ladies. The committee report 
that they are again enabled to show evidence 
of satisfactory progress,—an equal number of 
medals, one additional Queen’s prize, a larger 
number of successfu! candidates in the examina- 
tions, a similar recognition of the merit of the 
master, and a higher general position for the 
school. An increased number of students have 
attended, the numbers being 189, against 155 
last year. The awards of the Department of 
Science and Art are about the same as in 1868. 
The number of stadents who passed the March 
examinations in freehand, model, geometrical, 
perspective, and mechanical drawing was 48, 


and their labours have been rewarded with a fair 
share of success, so that the progress has upon 
the whole been satisfactory. The school com- 
menced its session of instruction in November 


last, having three classes, viz., animal physiology, 
inorganic chemistry, and physical geography.’ 


No less than fifty students entered their names 
to study in these subjects, and of these forty-four 
presented themselves for examination in May 
last; of this number twenty-six passed, viz., 


twenty males and six females—but of these only | 


one was entitled to take a Queen’s Prize. Twenty 


passed in animal physiology, five in inorganic | 


chemistry, and one in physical geography. 
The Keighley School of Art.—The annual meet- 


ing of this school has been held. Advantage was | 
taken of the meeting to present to the students. 


the prizes. A public tea meeting was held in 


the school-room, at which the pupils and their 


friends, upwards of 100 in number, were present. 
After tea, a meeting was held in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which was presided over, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Isaac Holden, by Mr. 
J. Kitson, jun., of Leeds. 
school has made considerable advances in every 
direction in spite of the disadvantage under 
which it labours, for want of more commodious 
premises. Some new members have been received, | 


Science Classes” was read. It stated that while, 
the success uttained by the students has not been | 


sults of the two previous examinations, still there | 
has been no diminution in the number of papils, | 


Daring the year the, 


suitable for its particular uses. The school consists of 
three large class-rooms and en exhibition-room or picture. 

, and will accommodate 150 ts at one time, 

t is proposed to fit up these class-rooms with ev: 

appliance necessary for art stady, so tnat when finished it 
will be # model school of art, and will want nothing bat ap 
influx of good students into its rooms to make it a success. 
ful school of art.” 


Northampton School of Science and Art.—The 
public distribution of prizes awarded by the 
Science and Art Department to the successful 
students of the science and art classes in con. 
nexion with the Northampton Museum has taken 
place st the town-hall. The certificates awarded 
to the students by the Society of Arts were also 
distributed. Sir Henry L. Dryden, bart., pre. 
| sided, and distributed the prizes and certificates. 
| There was a very large attendance of the public. 
'The report of Mr. C. Lees, science teacher, 
‘stated that— 


“The subjects studied during the past winter were 
| acoustics, light, heat, magnetism, and electricity. The 
| classes were well attended, and the following successes 
| were attained :— 
First-class certifi ates 
Of whom eleven obtained prizes. 
Second-class certificates 
Third-class certificates 
In the elementary and advanced papers in acoustics, 
light, and heat, and in the advanced paper on magnetiem 
and electricity there were two failures in all, out of 70 
who sat for examination. 
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In the elementary paper on magnetism and electricity 
the number of failures was large. It was a paper of ex- 
ceptional difficulty, one that required good reasoning 
power; and tnis opinion, I have good reason to believe, is 
sbared in by teachers and students of all other classes in 
that subject in the United Kingdom, 

Classes are already formed for the ensuing winter in— 
Magnetism and Electricity ; Acoustics, Light, and Heat ; 
Animal Physiology; Inorganic Chemistry; and Physical 
Geography. 

130 names are enrolled on the registers.” 


The report of the Art Classes stated that 


“ Daring the past year 67 students have joined the 
class—650 males and 17 females, their ages varying from 
12 to 16. The average monthly attendance is 20. The 

reatest namber attending during one month was 4 in 
| Rosuniber last, and the smallest number in one month 
was 2) in September of the same year. The average 
attendance for each evening during which the class has 
been open is 12 males and 10 females, meng a total 
average of 22. The actual number of students who attend 
at the present time is 45. The favourable progress of the 
| class is apparent by the results of the examination held, 
under the direction of the Science and Art Department, 
onthe 9th and l’th of March last. ... . There is no 
lack of power or of inclinatioa on the part of the stadents ; 
but the inconvenience of the present class-rooms, in which 
a concentration of light, which is essential to the lighting 
of a cast, cannot be obtained, is a serious prohibition.” 


'The chairman urged attention to the subject of 
/mew rooms for the classes, as well as for the 
| museum. 

The Sheffield Schoo of Art.—The annual meet- 


the attendance has been better, and some higher | ing of the subscribers to this school has been 
class work has been executed. Mr. A. Stevenson, | held; Mr. F. Taorpe Mappin in the chair. The 
of Leeds, the master of the Keighley School,| reports and treaxarer’s accounts having been 
read the report of the Keighley Art Night Class read and adopted, a vote of thanks was given to 
for the year to March, 1859. The report spoke| Mr, Sounes, the head master, for the efficient 
of the continued success of the school. There! manner in which he had conducted the school. 
has been a great increase in the number of pupils The report of the council stated that the school, 
who had entered the class, and never before had | poth with regard to numbers and proficiency, 
the nightly attendance been so good as during shows an improvement upon the last year. The 





against 35 last year; and the successfal papers 
were 56, against 50 last year. The funds are 
now in a sufficiently satisfactory condition to 
allow an expenditure for paving the passages to 
the school-yard. Among the drawings of the 
year much good and careful work was pointed 
to in the report. The ribbon designs are in 
better taste, aud better adapted to the manufac. 
turers’ purposes than formerly. The designs for 
watch-cases were fully up to those of former 
years. 

Scientific Education in Newcastle.—A public 
meeting, convened by the committee of the 
Newcastle Mechanics’ Institution, has been held 
in the lecture-hall of the Institate—under the 
presidency of the mayor—for the purpose of 


the twelve months since last annual meeting. I| 
find, said the reporter, frdm the school registers 
that 76 pupils entered during the year 1864, 92 


in 1865, 67 in 1866, 72 in 1867, and 96 in 1868. | 


The success of the students in the annual 
examinations has had the effect of popularising 
the class, and I am glad to state that the great 
proportion of the new entries consists of young 
men. The following table is given in the report, 
showing the successes in the various grades of 
examination for the last four years :— 


1866, 1867. 1888. 1969. 
1 1 


National awards (exceptional) 0 1 


Prizes for drawing (3rd grade) ...... 6 6 8 
Drawings, “‘satisfactory” (3rdgrade) 10 18 15 14 
DE GEGES WETNED cess cerscstesevednisscsues S ih 3 9 
2nd grade passed ............ccccesseereeeas 10 14 16% 
2nd grade “‘ full certificates ”’ ......... 1 6 5 
Totals........ seneeiooes 36 O87 


** I will now conclude this report,” said the master, ‘‘ by 
drawing a parallel between what we are and what we con- 
fidently hope to be. Weare at present a night class in 
divided possession of little better than a large cellar, with 
ho convenience whatever for pursuing the higher branches 
of art instruction f we can do so mach as a 
night class with such inadequate premises, what may we 
not do when, in anew and commodious building, with 
every requisite apparatus and sole possession, we rejvice 
in the name and advantages of a school art? That that 
position is awaiting us, we are happy to know. It has 
been pleasant during the last year to watch the slow and 
certain ascent of the walls of that building which is to be 
the future scene of our operations, and I do not think I 
aa trenching on prophetic ground when I say that our 
next annual meeting wiil be held witbin the walls of that 
fine building. A few weeks ago I went over the building 
with Mr, Swire Smith, and was highly gratified with my 
inspection. The school of art portion, in which we are 
more immediately interested, is admirably adapted for its 
purposes, it having been the care 





i of the Buildiog Com- 
mittee that every part of the structure should be exactly 


statement of assets and liabilities showed & 
balance of 1361. 1s. 6d. in the hands of the 
treasurer. 

The Cirencester School of Art.—The committee 
of this institution have just associated with 
themselves new members to fill up vacancies 
which had occurred in their number. The school 
continues to be self-supporting, commencing & 
new year at Midsummer last with a balance of 
21. 126, in hand, against 11. 8s. 6d. brought 
‘forward. Some popular lectares in connexion 
with the school will be given through the aid of 
Professor Church in the course of the next two 
‘months. It appears that the public fails fully to 
appreciate the advantages offered by the school ; 
and the young artisans are not so alive as they 
ought to be to their own interests in availing 
themselves of the benefits to be obtained there 
at the very small charge of something under 24. 


@ lesson. 








| Sea Water in London.—Various schemes 
have been proposed for supplyiog London with 
pure sea water. A company has jast been 
formed, which has for its object to supply the 
metropolis with pure sea water at so low a rate 
as to bring it within the reach of all. It is pro- 
posed to draw the water from the sea daily by 
means of a steam-pump; then to filter it, 
remove sand and other mechanical: impurities. 
The company undertake to deliver daily, Sun- 
days excepted, one gallon of water, at the rate 
of 1s. per week, and five gallons for 48. 6d. For 
che present the delivery is limited to the western 
parta of London. 
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WOODBURN, NEAR DARLINGTON. 


Woopsurn, the residence of Mr. Theodore 
Fry, is situated close to the town of Darlington. 
Commenced about two years since, it has just 
been completed, from the designs of Mr. Geo. 
Gordon Hoskins, architect. The building occa- 
pies & most picturesque site, surrounded by 
pleasure-grounds of moderate extent, and com- 
manding an excellent view of a beautiful wooded 
valley flanking the river Tees, with the Cleveland 
Hills in the distance. The external walls and 
dressings are of stone from the Dannhouse 
quarries, near Staindrop, Yorkshire, the former 
being faced with coursed and gauged pitched 
blockers, with splayed beds and vertical joints, 
and backed with rabble-work to the width of 
15 in.; then occurs acavity of 2} in., and a half. 
brick lining walled in cement, the lining being 
tied into the stonework by means of wrought- 
iron ties. The shaft to the oriel window is of 
red polished Aberdeen granite ; the slating is of 
Bangor slates, with every alternate four courses 
cut to pattern, and it is furnished with iron crest- 


been added, the effect has been splendid in the 
extreme. Where convenience has made it de- 
sirable to have a flat roof, this has been made 
the object of some beautiful decoration. I think 
I am not mistaken in saying that a magnificent 
specimen of this treatment remains in Peter- 
borough. I am altogether innocentof anextraordi- 
nary scheme which has recently been attributed to 
me for filling the windows of a certain cathedral 
with plate glass, to be further disfigured by 
having coats of arms cut on them, like the so- 
called decorations of some decanters and wine- 
glasses.” 





HUNGERFORD BRIDGE 
AND WELLINGTON-STREET VIADUCT. 
Tue select committee on this proposed | 





his continuing the work. He was also engaged 
as architect in the erection of St. Paul’s Church, 
though there is no record of his preparing plans 
for it; some interesting particalars, however, 
appear. For attending Parliament and con- 
ferring upon the Church Bill he charges the 
Corporation one guinea per day for forty-five 
days. He also charges an annual salary of 
521. 10s. for his services for several years in 
building the church. The name of Timothy 
Lightholler, who prepared the accepted design 
for this church, is often mentioned by John 
Hope in hie books. He was further engaged in 
making additions to St. Domingo House, the 
residence, for a short period, of one of the royal 
dukes. Among other clients appears the name 
of her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Athol ; 
also the Leigh family, of High Leigh Hall, 





ing. The principal corridors and offices on the 
ground floor are laid with Messrs, Maw & Co.’s | 
tiles. The staircase is somewhat of the English | 
baronial style, and has a good effect from the | 
entrance-hall. Tne joiners’ work is of wainscot, 
oak, St. John’s pine, and red deal, the latter | 
being stained and varnished. 

The contractors for the various works are as 
follows :—Masonry and brickwork, Mr. Thomas 
Robson, Darlington; carpenters and joiners’ 
work, Mr. John Windale, Darlington; slating, 
Messrs. Wharton, Darlington; plastering, Mr. 
R. M. Ormerod, Carlisle ; plumbing and glazing, 
Messrs. W. Russell & Sons, Darlington ; painting, 
&o., the late Mr. W. Garthwaite, Darlington ; 
carving, Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London. 
The cost may be cousidered as between 9,0001. 
and 10,0001. 








THE MARQUIS OF BUTE ON ART. 


THE Marquis of Bute presented the prizes at 
the Cardiff art and science classes, and in the 
course of his speech observed,—‘‘ There is an 
immense quantity of early-woven tapestry, the 
plunder of private houses at the time of the 
revolution, to be had in France,—so much so, 
that, being at Lyons the other day, on the occa- 
sion of a great public festivity, I found the 
streets in many places hung all along with old 
tapestry, shee:s, and flowers. This woven ta- 
pestry came in about the time of the Renais- 
sance, to fill the place of the embroidered 
hangings of the Middle Ages, and later we find 
the place of the simple hangings supplied by 
stretching stuff, generally siik damask, tight 
over the walls, as is common in large London 
houses at the present day. This has a richer effect 
than paper, but besides the great cost, which must 
forbid it, as well as woven tapestry, to many, it | 
shares with woven tapestry the great defect of 
losing the grace and elegance of the older hang- | 
ings. It is to the old practice of hanging the | 
wall with stuff rather than painting or papering | 
it that I would particularly direct your atten-| 
tion. Pictures can very well be hung upon it. | 
Paper, however, is now come to be the most 
ordinary covering for our walls. A person with | 
taste will make careful choice of a paper whose | 
pattern does noi offend, as many do; and in this | 


undertaking have issued their second report, | Cheshire; the Blundells, of Ince; and the Earles, 
In it they say they have come to the following | Stanleys, and Booths, of Liverpool. Wavertree 
resolutions, which they have agreed to report | Church was also built by him. A most com- 
to the House:—l. That no general control | plete diary still exists of his private and business 
over works and buildings in the metropolis | matters, which he kept every day for twenty- 
constructed under parliamentary sanction, is at | eight years. An entry is made in his day-book 
present vested in any government or public | relative to sending off his drawings for the 
officer or department, other than that now exer- , Dublin Exchange ; bat his diary does not com- 
cised by departments of Government over the | ™ence until the year following. A note worth 
buildings that are under their superintendence. | ™entioning also appears of an agreement to pay 
2. That the design and execution of unsightly | Mr. Byrom, his draughtsman, 40l. per annum 
works, such as the Charing Cross Railway for three years. This Mr. Byrom subsequently 


| Station, and the railway bridges across the | married his daughter, and succeeded to his 


streets and roadways of the metropolis, as well | business at the beginning of this century. The 
as the juxta-position of the London, Chatham, | last entry in his diary was made fourteen days 
and Dover Railway Bridge, and the New Black. | before his death, which took place in his seventy- 
friars Bridge, across the Thames, may be third year, 1808. : 

reasonably attributed to the fact that railway, |. In his diary are notes showing that he was an 
gas, water, and other public companies, or interested observer of political events, which 
corporate or chartered bodies, have not been subjects are also introduced into his business 
hitherto required to deposit any designe, eleva- letters from the Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
tions, or models of projected works or build-, 60D; and a poem, expressing gratitude to God 


ings when applying for Parliamentary powers. for Mr. Hope’s recovery from a serious illness, 
3. That having regard to the improvement Written by one of three orphans whom he took 


of the metropolis, and as a security against "oder his care, represents him as remarkably 
its farther disfigurement, it is desirable that | benevolent and kind to the poor. 


whenever any public company or corporate | 
body applies for Parliamentary powers to enable | 
it to execute any works, or erect any buildings) THE BRIGHTON BOARD RECOVERS ITS 








in the metropolis, or to raise money for the | 
execution or erection of such works or build- | 
ings, it should, before coming to Parliament, 
deposit at the office of the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings plans aud 
elevations, designs or models, in like manner 
as railway companies are now obliged to deposit | 
plans and sections at the Board of Trade; and} 
the committee recommend that the standing | 
orders be amended, so as to effect this object. | 
4. That the First Commissioner of Works should | 
report to Parliament on such plans and eleva- | 
tions, designs or models, and that such reports 
should be referred to the committees on private 
Bills in the same manner as the reports from the 
Board of Trade and Admiralty are now referred. 


| 





JOHN HOPE, ARCHITECT. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, 

Mr. Parslow read the following notes relative 
to John Hope, an architect formerly practising 
in Liverpool :— 

In arecent copy of the Builder* the names | 
of the architects are given who competed for 


REASON, 


Ir is with unusnal satisfaction that we greet 
the official promise that the directors of the 
Brighton Railway “ have determined upon carry- 
ing out a revised and reduced scale of fares, 
together with increased facilities for season 
tickets on and from the Ist of January next.” 

We have had, our readers will remember, re- 
peated occasions to contend against the suicidal 
policy which is thus happily abandoned. The 
question is one which finds its place in our 
columns as a thoroughly building matter; in as 
much as it has directly affecte’ the residential 
value of the property along t..s course of the 


| line, and has led, not only to the discontinuance 
(of building, but to the vacating of many resi- 
| dences actually let. l 

' given line of policy, or even of a given system 


The residential effect of a 


of management (or mismanagement), is a sub- 
ject eminently interesting to our readers ; and it 
is highly important to remark that it is precisely 
this aspect of the subject which, as we have 
ventured to anticipate, has at length proved 
decisive. 

Week after week have those who studied the 
returns of railway traffic found them to give the 
same unmistakeable indications. Increase of 


matter Pagin lays down the same ruleas regards |the Dublin Exchange, one hundred years ago. 
carpets, viz., the avoidance of anything like an | Comments are made upon a few of these names, 
attempt at the representation of shade or per- | and it is added, some knowledge of others may 
spective. In accordance with this, we shall find | be possessed by readers of the Builder. I possess 


that the best patterns are those after the | information with reference to the Liverpool firm | 


manner of diaper-work, both for effect and for | whose name appears fifth on the list; my 
propriety, and a little care will select those whose | authority is my brother-in-law, who is the great- 


colours and patterns are most suitable, consider- | 
ing the use to which the room is to be turned, 
and the colour and kind of the rest of the furni- 
ture. Concerning ceilings, the rule of adhering 
to the useful only, and not of forming structures 
specially for the purpose of ornament, is fatal 
to many flat plaster ceilings, which are simple 
screens to hide the construction. The plainest 
good ceiling is of wood, and, as in panelling, the 
natural advantages of the wood should be care- 
fully utilised. The effect of an open wooden 
ceiling thus produced is very pleasing. If 
further ornament be required, the wood should 
be painted iu an effective manner, which ought 
to be light and more brilliant than the objects 
below. We find that the decoration of old 
wooden ceilings was frequently, as in nature, a 
powdering of stars ; and heraldic decorations are 
very well adapted, by their brightness, to occupy 





this position. In large roofs, where carving has 


grandson of Mr. John Hope, the senior member 
of this firm. 

John and Samuel Hope were sons of John 
Hope, architect and builder, of Millington, 
Cheshire. John was born in the year 1734, and 
Samuel in 1737. The father was architect to 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, at his 
seats, Dunbam Massey and Envil; he was also the 
architect of Knutsford, Cheshire, and of several 


residences in that county. His sons succeeded | 


to his business, and came to Liverpool about the 
year 1763. 
in the competition referred to. John’s books, 
still in existence, which were most elaborately 
kept, show that he was engaged frequently by 
the Corporation of Liverpool. He prepared 
plans for the rebuilding of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
for which he was paid, but there is no record of 





* See p. 781, ante, 


Samuel died shortly after engaging | 


returns have been normal with all the lines run- 
ning to London termini, with the significant ex- 
ception of the London and Brighton railway. 
The opening of the new Midland line, indeed, 
has caused a division of the northern traffic, 
| which woald, without reference to this fact, pre- 
|gent an anomaly; bat the explanation, in this 
| case, is fully adequate, and no such circumstance 
| has occarred in the South-Eastern district. 

We can well believe that the decision of the 
| Board comes not one hour too soon. We do not 
| mean too soon for the dividend to be carried in 
ithe first half-year of 1870, bat for the sake of 
|those residentially interested. ~ oe 
region, in every respect equal in its local advan- 
rae to the Sdyuhens ond Norwood district, 
| has long been left comparatively virgin, for want 
| of that communication which is now one of the 
| first requisites of civilised life. The swelling 
and wooded hills to the north of London, the 
line of eminences outward of our English Mont- 
martre, have only very recently been approached 
by railway communication. The Great Northern 
and the Midland Railways are now aiding, or 
emulating, one another in supplying this missing 
link, The basin of the Brent, the country about 
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Hornsey, Crouch End, Hendon, Edgeware, Stan- | must ask you to allow me to state the works 
more, is the best peopled and most rural district | which were under Mr. Cooper’s supervision at 
within an equal distance from town. There can | the time this so-called neglect of duty is charged 
be no doubt that, as in all previous cases, the|to have taken place :—Isle of Dogs and Black- 
builder will wait upon the engineer, and that | wall sewer in connexion with the Millwall Dock 
the best energies of the Brighton Board, if|(case of arbitration) ; construction of syphon 
directed to the encouragement rather than to | under entrance to London Dock ; construction of 
the destruction of a residential traffic, will not | Low-level sewer from Tower-hill to Blackfriars 
do more than enable the south-eastern suburban | Bridge’; new street from the Mansion House to 
district to keep pace with the growth of its|Earl-street; Thames Embankment from the 
diametrically opposite neighbour. Temple to Blackfriars Bridge ; also all the work 
under contract over the district (the whole of 

ee gar ' East London), of which he has the general super- 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. | vision. These works, 1 am told, when finished 


; : : ' will cost over a quarter of a million of money. 
= = “ me eee a ee As I have the above facts from a member of the 


best eketch-book made by students during the | Board, I think I am justified, with your per- 
summer, was awarded to Mr. Oakley, a pupil of | mission, in laying them before your readers. 
Mr. H. H. Vale. It was stated by the secretary The moral of the matter is this, that although 
that Mr. C. E. Smith, of Liverpool, sculptor, had you, os 6 public servant, ey have for years 
volunteered his assistance for the present A bees ge most important duties in the best 
giving instruction to the figure-drawing class in | possible mamas, you may 6 ay Nee we 
connexion with the Society, and that the class | held up to public censure over & paltry and ee 
would shortly re-open. Mr. J. A. Picton exhi- | temptible work, such as the construction of an 


bited a great number of sketches taken during ordinary coal-vault, at the instigation of men 


a recent tour in France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and gave some account of the pro- | 
gress of architecture in the various localities he | 
had visited. 

At a special meeting of the Society, held on 
the 5th ult., a report of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to consider a proposed amendment of the | 


Liverpool Building Act was read, and f ily #nother institution to the village of Clearwell. 
RE, Be by ad meeting, and eee She has provided schools for the instruction of 


forwarded to the town authorities. The main 1 children, a reading-room for its young men, 
object of the report, which dealt only with a por- and a charch ; and now she has erected 6 cotrage 
tion of the subject, was to recommend the ap- hospital. It is completely furnished, and replete 
pointment of a competent tribunal, or jury of 
experts, who should have power to adjudicate 
upon, and sanction a deviation from, the letter of 
the Act, as to aonstruction of biildings, when- 
ever such deviation could be shown to be 
desirable and advantageous to the public. 
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COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


tecturally an addition to the appearance of the 
village. Mr. J. Middleton, of Cheltenham, was 
the architect. The hospital has been opened by 
Lady Dunraven, in a quiet manner. 
| Oswestry and Ellesmere.—The chief stone of a 
cottage hospital has been laid, with Freemasonic 
— es . ceremonial, at Oswestry. The new building is 
THE WHITECHAPEL SCANDAL. situate in the Welsh Walls, about 150 yards 
Sn.—Th z from W illow-street. It is being erected from 
SIR, e newspapers have recently given the designs of Mr. W. H. Spaull, architect 
prominence to the doings of the Metropolitan Qgwestry. It is to be built of red bricks re- 
Board of Works and some of their officers with lieved by white Ruabon bricks. The window- 
reference to the new street now being con- gijjs, heads, and other stonework are from the 
structed by that Board from the end of the Com- Cefn Quarries Company. The roof overhangs 
mercial-road into Whitechapel ; and at the meet- gt the eaves and gables, the latter having orna- 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday, mental barge boards. The whole design is of a 
the 5th inst., the committee, towhom the inquiry Gothic character; but from the smallness of the 
was delegated with reference to the construction amount to be expended on the building there 
of the coal-vaults and sewer (being portions of will of necessity be very little ornament. The 
the contract for the formation of the new street internal arrangements comprise, on the ground 
in question), brought up their report. The sub- foor, general dining-room, 21 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in 
stance of this report is, “ That the concrete over purses’ sitting-room, eurgery bath-room, kitchen, 
the coal-vaults, although it had been made two Jarder, scullery, wash-house, coal-house, wood. 





which could be cleansed and disinfected with 
ease, and closed when unnecessary. The move- 
ment to set up such hospitals ought to be more 
generally encouraged than it is. 








THE GREAT AROID, 


Tur Builder was one of the first to record, 
some six months ago, the discovery of a new 
and gigantic plant in the Chontales Mountains 
of Central America. As was then surmised, the 
plant has proved to be new to science, and in 
the words of Dr. Berthold Seemann, its discoverer, 
it is “ the largest Aroid, both in leaf and flower, 
of which we have any knowledge.” A few weeks 
after the paragraph appeared in this journal, two 
living roots were received in this country, and 
in a couple of months one of them shot upa 
leaf-stalk 7 ft. high, and 9 in. in circumference ; 
the plant grows with great rapidity—several 





inches during a single night. Your readers will 


‘remember that it produces but a single leaf; 


‘this leaf, however, measures, including the stalk, 


with all proper appliances, while it is even archi- | 


Tydvil and similar places.” 


months, was not yet hard. That the third ring house, ashes-cellar, &c., as also two wards, one | 


of brickwork over the same vaults was not built to accommod 

; yer th ne | ate fi beds, 
with whole bricks. This is the sum of their allowing pace 400 kaw. _ bP ret 
fault-finding. Now for their recommendation, ped. To Sea - Shain is a nurses’ kitchen 
oe recommendation was adopted by the attached. The first floor, which is approached 
oard,—“ That Mr. Cooper (the assistant by a wide staircase, has the same ward accom- 
engineer ) is censur able for haviug neglected his modation as the ground floor, a sitting and bed 
duties in permitting a portion of the works to be room for the matron, as also a bedroom for the 
carried out in the defective manner which an head nurse, and nein On the upper floor 
sas iy has disclosed. , are four larged bedrooms for the nurses. Messrs. 
ow, sir, I feel certain that the public are W. Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury, are the con 
not aware that this gentleman, whom the com- tractors for the nai ear building. oe ’ 
- pando gg yt to thus hold up to pub- | Melksham.—The Cottage Hospital here having 
nation, is the same Mr. Cooper who pow been in existence for more than a twelve- 


carried out the construction of the new road ; i ; 
leading to Victoria Park, called the Burdett- uneuth, tho sommiateten. hare Samat. Salt. tate 


ing from Old Ford, Bow, to Hampstead, nine | i ecessa i 
ag Sheth ’ th th 8 
po ae —_—_ or ae Outfall sewers | a by The pent nS g oo = — 
xtending from ord, Bow, to the Thames, | and furnishing it ‘ 
ag tar arse yap — eee over | ms pn pei: gy siggy The 
ifficult district, and nearly 20 ft. above the , i ‘ 
=e. the marshes over which it passes; the rane: son eget nl aaa peng ihe 
ort 7th aoe Gis eter: marshes, covering an | the outlay has been thirty, of whom sinter 
area oO acres, the whole vaulted and groined ; | have been discharged cured, four have been re- 


the Northern Low-level sewer, from Abbey |}; : incurab 
Mills, Stratford, to Tower- hill; the Abbey | reve? to, {ischerwed as incurable, and two re- 


Mille Pumping Station and engines, the largest 
_ = - a in the world; the Isle of 
gs branch of the Northern Low-level sewer, a} Mr. W. T. M. Torrens, M.P. i 
portion of which is laid in the bed of the|a lecture on “The Relief of’ the Bick in the 
Thames, 35 ft. below high water; and the/ Hospital and the Home,” in which he pronounced 
Thames Embankment, between Waterloo Bridge strongly against hospitals, and in favour of home 
and the Temple Gardens, the cost of the whole | treatment. The North Londoner, in commentin 
of which is over two millions of money, and/|on this, asks how a case of typhus or am my 
have been constructed without failure or settle-| tion progresses under a busy wife and samuaes 
ment of any kind. , children, or in a house packed with inmates 
I fear the enumeration of all these works may | from attics to basement? Mr. Torrens, how 
be tedious, but as I believe it to be only an act| ever, also advocated “ cottage hospitals ” where 
of justice to a badly-treated public servant, I| the sick could be seen by their friends, and 








; - : report, which is of a gratifying and encouraging | 
road ; the Northern High-level sewer, extend- character. The hospital Po tl house, hited | 
‘tions have been made to the company and to 


some 14 ft. in length, with a corresponding 


who have no scientific or practical knowledge. | spread. After this solitary, gigantic leaf has 
Should men’s reputation be thus frittered away ? died down, the single flower (which is 2 ft. in 


length) appears. A living plant in the pos- 
session of a London plant-merchant was recently 
‘exhibited at one of the meetings of the Royal 
' Horticultural Society, and was awarded an hono- 


Dean Forest. — Lady Dunraven has added rary distinction, and the critical parts of the 


flower are preserved in epirits at the British 
Museum. Keferring to the leaf-stalk, Dr. See- 
mann writes, “It looks like a huge snake 
(beautifully mottled) standing bolt upright at 
the command of some Eastern charmer.” 

Dr. Seemann has, in the last number of the 
Journal of Botany, dedicated this giant Aroid 
to the conductor of this journal, under the 
name of Godwinia gigas, for several reasons 
which he is polite enough to print, but 
mainly because of early active support of win- 
dow gardening in the metropolis, which “ has 
spread amongst even the humbler classes that 
taste and love for plants without which, after 
all, the race of botanists would soon become 
extinct.” 

How strong this love of flowers now is amongst 
some of our working classes is well shown by 
Mr. Turner, the great nurseryman of Slough, 
who, in recently speaking of picotees and carna- 
tions (to the growth of which there is very little 
encouragement given about London), said, he 
could not supply the demand there is for them, 
“especially among the colliers “~ _—e 








WOODEN RAILWAY VIADUCTS IN 
YORKSHIRE. 


On some of the early Lancashire and York- 
shire lines of railway the bridges and viaducts 
are composed of wood, and the company now 
seem to be in a fair way of knowing the results 
attending such a state of things. The Hudders- 
field town council are just now taking an active 
and determined part, trying to compel the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company to recon- 
struct or render safe the viaduct on the Hadders- 
field and Penistone Railway, which was erected 
in 1848. The structure, which is composed of 
wood, crosses a deep valley at Denby Dale at a 
point where it is about 400 yards in length and 
109 ft. in height. The timbers of which it is 
composed are crossed and bolted together, but 
it is held to be insecure. Several representa- 


other parties, and at the last meeting a com- 
munication was read from Captain Tyler, who 
stated that a total weight of 167 tons 17 owt. 
had passed over it, and had caused such vibra- 
tion as was usual at such a height, and he was 
of opinion that the speed of trains passing over 
the structure ought, as a matter of precaution, 
to be reduced considerably, as he understood 
that trains passed over at a rate of from forty 
to fifty miles per hour. He suggested that a 
masonry viaduct should be erected, but as this 
would take between two and three years, he 
suggested that the utmost attention should be 
paid in the meantime to the timber-work. The 
company have just made another great improve- 
ment on another part of one of their busy lines 
where the chief of the bridges were of wood, 
and had become ricketty with use. The North 
Dean Branch Railway, from Halifax, which was 
constructed in 1844, has been redoubled, and 
was opened a fortnight ago. The whole of 
the wooden bridges which spanned the Calder, 
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the canal, and the roads along its route, have 
given place to stone and iron erections. We may 
also mention the fact that the wooden bridge 
which crossed the river near Horbury, between 
Barnsley and Wakefield, has been replaced by a 
permanent erection. 








PROPOSED NEW STREET FROM CHARING 
CROSS TO TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD. 


At a meeting of the vestry of the parish of 
St. Anne, Westminster, held on Thursday, the 
4th inst., a plan for a proposed new street from 
Charing-cross to Tottenham-conurt-road, which 
had been proposed by Mr. Henry Bidgood, the 
St. James’s representative of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was taken into consideration, 
and the vestry unanimously resolved to support 
the proposed improvement by every means in 
its power. The suggested improvement would go 
through an inferior class of property, and would 
include in its length the roadways on the east 
side of Leicester-square and the west sides of 
the New National Gallery and Trafalgar-square, 
and would be the greatest possible convenience 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis. The esti- 
mate of the cost was stated to be about half a 
million, We have before now pointed out the 
necessity there is for a street precisely in this 
direction. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


panels lined with alabaster. The three central 
arches at the east end form a reredos, and their 
panels are filled with painting on tile by Messrs. 
Simpson, of London, with borders of gold mosaic. 
The alabaster panels are relieved by incised 
ornamente and lines, and the whole of this work, 
with the marble and masonry, has been executed 
by Mr. Houghton, of Great Portland-street, from 
the designs of Mr. Gordon M. Hills, architect. 











WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1870. 


A PUBLIC meeting has been held in the New 
Quebec Clubhouse, to promote the objects of this 
Exhibition. The chair was taken by Archbishop 
Manning. A deputation from the council of the 
exhibition attended. Letters were read from 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Petre, Hon. A. 
Herbert, and others, expressing their inability to 
attend, and their high appreciation of the 
objects of the Exhibition. The first resolution, 
“That this meeting approves of the objects of 
the Workmen’s International Exhibition, 1870, 
and will support the council in carrying them 
into effect,” was proposed by the Rev. W. H. 
Freemantle, seconded by Mr. Daniel Grant, and 
carried unanimously. The second resolution 
was moved by Mr. Paterson, and seconded by 
Mr. Bullock, “That this meeting considers it of 
great importance to the success of the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition, 1870, that new 





I LATELY observed in your columns a proposal 
to place tablets, with inscriptions thereon, on 


inventions exhibited should be protected from 
| piracy, and that all operations under the patent 
| laws should be more simple and less expensive, 


the buildings in towns with which some interest-| and this meeting authorises the chairman to 
ing event, or the residence of some celebrated | Sign a petition to Parliament, prepared for the 
person, or historical suggestiveness is associated. purpose, on behalf of the meeting.” This re- 


At a late meeting of the Local Board of Health | 
in Leicester, the question was discusged, and by | 
common consent a small sub-committee was | 
appointed to report thereon. It has occurred to | 
me to ask whether you or any of your readers | 
would inform me what kind of tablet it is de- | 
sirable to select for the purpose had in view. | 
Should it be of iron, wood, or stone? Should 
the letters stand in relief, and be painted, or 
how preserved? What kind of letter should be 
selected? Any hints on these heads would be 
acceptable. MEMORABILIA. 

*,* The Society of Arts decided on using 
terra-cotta tablets ; but, up to this time, we have 
reason to believe a very successful result has not 
been arrived at by the makers, The question is 
well worth discussion. 





ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, STEYNING, 
SUSSEX. 


Tuts church, a magnificent fragment of a rich 
Norman church, has lately received some con- 
siderable improvements in parts where modern 
work had made it bare and out of keeping with 
the ancient work. The Norman part of the 
church, of which many illustrations have been 
published in “ Rickman,” “ Britton,” Parker's 
“ Glossary,” &c., is the nave of four bays with its 
aisles, and with the transverse arches at the end | 
of the nave eastward. Originally the Norman 
nave must have been three or four bays longer 
westward; but after the suppression of the Alien 
Priories, of which this was one, early in the 
fifteenth century, the nave was shortened and 
closed up at its present length by a wall of Per- 
pendicular architecture, with a large central win- 
dow of tha* style, and a two-light window in the 
end of each aisle, The transverse arches already 
spoken of at the east end of the nave and aisles 
originally opened into the transepts, the church 
being cruciform. This form, however, it lost in 
the reign of Queen Hlizabeth, when the old 
chancel, transepts, and central tower being pulled 
down, asmal! chancel and aisles were built where 
the central part of the cross had been, and the 
old material also furnished means to construct a 
very massive tower at the west end of the nave. 
This Elizabethan chancel was particularly bare 
and rude in its architecture, and within a few 
years much has been done to redeem its incon- 
gruous appearance. A fine east window of three 
lancets, with masonry of good character and in- 
ternal marble shafts, was inserted about six 

ears ago, and filled with stained glass from 

essrs. Hardman. Now, at a cost of near 2501., 
an arcading, also in the Early English style, has 
been added across the east end under the window, 
and returning along the sides of the chancel. 
This work has shafts of polished Ipplepen marble 
carrying arches of Bath stone, the backs of the 


solution was carried by acclamation. 








THE FORTHCOMING INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tux following tenders were sent in for the exe- 
cution of the works to be erected by her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 at 
South Kensington, for the forthcoming Annual 
International Exhibitions. 

For the main building :— 

CIE iiss aricecesieicniiayese 
Holland & Hannen .............. 


Mansfield, Price, & Co 
8, Sa eer 


eoooscsfo 
ooooso 





Holland & Hanne ..........000ss00 £5,940 0 0 
pS ea ee EI 5,896 0 O 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. .....0.00.- 5,850 0 0 
NET Ae GU anbncinnngeniencetetninaene 5,780 0 0 

0 0 


Lucas Brothers,,......cccssescocsees 5,696 


Messrs. Lucas’s tenders were accepted. 
The tenders for the terra-cotta decorations 
were as follow :— 


a ccendecnemaness £3,867 0 0 
Gibbs & Canning ............cccssere 3,768 0 0 
OIE BE Oi ihncvscacanstnccetesadssarese 3,700 0 0 
Blanchard, Sons, & Co. ........0.+ 2,860 0 0 


Messrs. Blashfield, Cliff & Son, Lindsay & 


| Anderson, and the Coalbrookdale Company sent 


in tenders for portions of the terra-cotta. The 
Messrs. Blanchard will execute the work. 








ENGINEERS AND COMMISSIONS. 


Sir,—There is a great outcry from the engi- 
neers against the insinuations of dishonesty con- 


and, perhaps, with some reason; though, as I 
think, the protestations are overdone. 

No one doubts that such men as Mr. Hawk- 
shaw and Mr. Gregory are the very soul of 
honour, and that there are not a few members 
of the profession worthy to be ranked with 
them; men of spotless integrity, who would 
scorn to stoop to the meanness of accepting fee 
or bribe in any form, and who would resent the 
offer as the greatest insult that could be done 
them. 

May their tribe increase! But are ali engi- 
neers, because they are engineers, immaculate ? 
And is there any better ground for believing 
there are no dishonest engineers, than there is for 
believing all merchants honourable, all con- 
tractors scrupulous, all lawyers disinterested, or 
all grocers innocent of adulteration? Will Mr. 
Hawkshaw throw his egis over the entire 
brotherhood ? Unless common talk and rumour 
be entirely groundless, gifts of money, of pianos, 
of carriage and pair, of gold watches, and other 
valuables from contractors to engineers are not 





tained in the Governor-General of India’s order ; | 


unknown transactions. Matters like these are 
of all things the most difficult of proof, as it is 
the interest of both sides to preserve absolute 
secresy. I should like utterly to disbelieve such 
rumours, and believe every man with whom I 
dealt as engineer or architect to be impregnable 
to such approaches, or even to wndue personal 
influence, and as impartial and upright as those 
ought to be “ whose decision is to be final and 
binding on all parties.” One excuse for con- 
tractors, perhaps, is that while the engineer or 
architect is thus supposed to be a disinterested 
party and sole arbiter, he is employed or retained 
by one only, and may be supposed to favour that 
one, except there be some counterbalancing 
influence. 

Every honest man must wish all conditions 
and customs modified, or done away with, that 
hinder perfect equity for all parties. “A fair 
field and no favour” is our motto. Farther, 
engineers should not issue specifications unless 
all conditions are meant to be insisted on. The 
reverse is very frequent, and is a great evil, but I 
cannot now enter into particulars. 

IRON-WORKER. 





THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ENGINEERS. 


Ar the first ordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, held on Tuesday, 
the 9th inst., Mr. Gregory, the president, on 
taking the chair, set forth the steps with 
reference to this matter that had been taken by 
the council, and with which our readers are 
acquainted. At the close of his remarks he 
said :— 

‘If in the engineering profession, as in others, there 
may be instances of secret dishonesty, such acts are not 
recognised as legitimate. The profession has not sought 
to parade its purity before the world, but the members of 
this Institution know how carefully any one believed to be 
unworthy of it has been excluded from this the representa- 
tive body of the profession; and although happily such 
instances have been very rare, and such practices are from 
their nature most difficult of detection, yet steps have 
before now been taken, which have issued in some 
persons charged with misconduct ceasing to belong to the 
institution.” 





THE FIRST VACCINATOR. 

RECENTLY, in company with some friends, I 
drove from Swanage to the village of Worth 
(Dorsetshire), to look at the old quaint church 
which has lately been restored ; and, in walking 
through the churchyard, read the following, 
which, at this particular time, when vaccination 
is so much talked of, I thought would not be 
amiss in your columns :— 

‘* Benjamin Jesty, of Downshay, died April 16th, 1816, 
aged 79. He was born at Yetminster, in this county, and 
was an upright, honest man, particularly noted for having 
been the first person known that introduced the cow-pox 
by inoculation, and who for his great strength of mind 
made the experiment from the cow on the wife and two 
sons in the year 1774.” 

F. A. B. 








CASES UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


HOT-WATER PIPES. 


A summons under the Building Act, issued at 
the instance of Mr. Edward Power, District 
Surveyor of the southern division of the city of 
London, against Mr. H. Watts, of 1, Water- 
street, Blackfriars, hot-water apparatus manu- 
facturer, was heard at the Guildhall Justice- 
/ room before Sir Benjamin Philips, on the 26th of 
| October. 
| The infringement of the Act complained of 
'was that the defendant had fixed a system of 
| hot-water pipes at the premises of Messrs. Welch, 

44, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, without having given 
| the district surveyor notice of his intention to 
|commence the works, as required by the 38th 
| section of the Act. 

The facts of the case were as follow :— 








Messrs. Welch employed a builder, Mr. W. Brass, to 
make certain considerable additions to their warehouse, 
and the legal notice was given by him before commencing 
the works. This notice, however, gave no intimation that 
hot-water apparatus was to be put up in the new ad- 
ditions, nor was Mr. Brass employed to execute the 
works. Mr. Power surveyed the additions made by Mr. 
Brass, from time to time, during their progress, and on 
the last occasion of his visiting the premises he discovered 
the hot-water apparatus complained of, which was then 
completed, and consisted of pipes for conveying hot water 
laid on to or within 4 in. of the wooden flooring, and con- 
nected with a system of pipes which warmed the old 
premises. This work being contrary to the statute, 
which enacts, section 21, rule 4, that “‘no pipe for con- 
veying hot water shail be placed nearer than 3 in. to any 
combustible materials,” the District Surveyor gave 
notice to the defendants to amend within forty-eight 
hours, which he neglected to do, 
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The District Surveyor proved that but for the accident of 
his visiting the premises after the completion of Mr. 
Brass’s contract, he would never have known of the pipes 
having been fixed. Te 

Mr. C. H. Ciarke appeared for the District Surveyor, 
and Mr. Laxmoore, instructed by Messrs, J. & C. Robin- 
son, appeared for the defendant. On behalf of the 
defendant it was contended, first, that the notice given by 
Mr. Brass, as it had the effect of making the District Sur- 
veyor aware of the fact of the hot-water pipes having been 
fixed, was a sufficient compliance with the Act; and, 
secondly, that Mr. Power having served the defendant 
with a notice to amend, was a waiver of his right to sum- 
mons for neglect to give notice. 

The Alderman, after consulting with Mr. Martin, the 
chief clerk, decided that the notice given by Mr. Brass 
was not sufficient, and that the District Surveyor was 
entitled to a notice from the defendant; and that the 
notice to amend, served by the District Surveyor upon the 
defendant did not preclude him from summoning under the 
38th section, and fined the defendant 40s. and the costs of 
the summons. 





ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Sir,—Sir W. Tite, M.P., in his opening 
address at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, is reported by you to have said :— 


“The Builders’ Association had brought under their 
notice the very grave question of the relations between 
builders and architects, and had urged upon them a great 
many changes. His own experience supplied him with the 
fact that engineers never allowed any interference between 
themselves and their contractors or builders, but kept 
the whole of the affairs in their own hands, as well as the 
settlement of questions of payment, For his own part, he 
would say it bad always been his own practice that he 
would not be interfered with as architect. If the work 
was ill done he interposed, or if the materials were bad he 
sent them away. But he had never, in any of his build- | 
ings, interfered with questions of payment to builders, and | 
they would accept that as the experience of a somewhat | 
long professional life. It appeared to him, when a man 
had done his work, if any question arose out of the con- 
tract, he had the greatest right in the world to represent 
himself or to be represented in the matter upon a reference 
to indifferent parties. He was glad to find the Institute 
had come to the same conclusion, viz., that the architect 
should be the sole dictator in matters of architecture and 
buiidiog, without interfering with the agreement between the 
— and the builder as to the amount to be paid for the 
work,” 


This, I, as a contracter, think to be a very 
important step in the right direction, viz., of | 
emancipating contractors from th» oftentimes 
tryannical and generally one-sided conditions of 
contract, which in recent vears have become so 
usual as to leave contractors only Hobson’s 
choice,—work on those conditions or not at all. 

All trade transactions ought to be conducted 
on equal terms as mutual benefits, with no 
greater obligation on the one side than on the 
other, and all the degrading, rigorous, and un- 
reasonable conditions with which contractors 
have been too often shackled done away with. 
I am convinced better work would be done under 
a régime where credit and honour were the 
stimulants than is done under the in terrorem 
system now in vogue, which puts a premium on 
cunning and craftiness, and discourages con- 
scientious work for honour and credit’s sake. 

A ConrTractor. 





COMPETITIONS—ONCE MORE. 

80 long as there are two cats in Kilkenny, so long will 
there be feline war. So long as there are two living archi- 
tects, there will be compstitions. Disappointed competi- 
tors may fret and fume and complain. The pages of the 
Builder may be, and will be occasionally, the vehicle 
of their groanings over disappointed hopes; but still 
they will compete again and again, led on by the 
ignis fatuus Chance, and under the old and tattered 
banner whose inscription is dum spiro spero. It.is only 
when the spero is extinguished with the spiro that they 
will give in. We have seen the fluttering moth,—poor 
foolish thing, say we,—again and again singe his wings at 
the alluring flame, forgetting that to him the flame is not 
all brightness aud dazzling joy. 

What feature of competitions is there which has not 

been a hundred times decried? Unfairness, meanness, 
paltry favouritism, unjust weighing of merits, clever 
chicanery, jugglery of picture lore, false estimates, local 
influence,—what more? Have not these been exposed 
enough? Yea, verily; and yet, if a gas balloon of compe- 
tition be sent up, a score yt pon rl eyes are soon upon it, 
® couple of score of eager runners set off in pursuit, 
whilst all the while the guiding genius who holds the valve- 
strings will drop it down just where he will. The burned 
child dreads the fire, but the disappointed, wronged com- 
petitor is not so warned ; and if he weet matter? there 
are a hundred others willing to try the, to them, new 
experiment, as to whether they coals can, Salamander- 
like, play with fire and not be burned. 

Practically, honourable men of position in the profes- 
sions by and by will only enter dimited competitions— 
they will mutually agree that the concitions of the race 
be fair and honourable before they run; it will be con- 
sidered a stain to be joined in a general throng, and to enter 
the lists with ‘‘all comers.” Thus, in time it will be found 
that open competitions exclude acknowledged and expe- 
rienced worth ; and those who desire to huve the labours 
of others for notbing will find that they bardly get their 
money’s worth. 1 would suggest that it be matter for 
thought, and thereafter organization, that men of acknow- 
ledged standing do not compete, except on the “ limited” 
principle ; that the lowest premium sbell be adequate to 
cover the actual cost of the labour performed; the second 
shall be a sort of medium reward of merit; and the first 


shall in every case entitle the winner to the execution of 


the work on the usual professional terms, If the premium 


is to be merged into the commission, be it so; we will not 

uarrel about this. I write these lines ‘‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger.” I am not a disappointed competitor. 
Only once have I competed, and I came in first ; therefore 
I am free fr m bile; but I have read so much, and heard so 
much, that I subscribe myself undeviatingly as one who 
hereafter will only enter a 

Lrurrzp CoMPETITION. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT FOOTWAY. 


Last month a correspondent, through your pages, drew 
attention to the bad condition of the af ing of the foot- 
way of the Thames Embankment. be contractor 
acknowledged the justness of the remarks, and offered 
some reasons for the faults complained of. Since then, 
the footway bas got worse and worse, the outer portion, 
as was pointed out, becoming frightfully broken up by 
settlement. The Metropolitan Board has been obliged at 
last to send men to lift and relay the flagging. Last week 
and this | visited the Embankment, and saw for myself the 
‘cause and effect.” The flagging on that half of the road- 
way next the river wall is laid on a solid foundation, bein 
over the arched subway; but the other half, being ai 
on a foundation of loose filled-up matter, composed of 
land mud, rubbish, and river sewage, has gradually s' 
from the commencement, : 
Added to this, the circamstances of the railway ees 
in progress beside is another cause of the breakage an 
faliing away of the outer portion of the footway and 
flagging. An inspection convinced me that the work 
of repair and relaying on the present substratum, is 
little better than labour in vain. In one month it 
wiil be quite as bad as before. Indeed, portions of the 
repaired work, which were only repaired the day before, 
had sunk again. The /abourers employed, on being spoken 
to, acknowledged this, and joined in the opinion that 
what they were doing would have to be done over anew. 
The circular-rim railings that protect the trees have in 
every instance sunk, and the lower connecting ring, which 
should stand up 6 in. over the grating that is supposed to 
be level with the flagging (but which in no instance is) is 
in many cases resting on the said grating, having sunk in 
the general set'lement. 
It occurs to me that mere labouring men, with picks 
and shovels, are not the class of skilled hands that are 
required for lifting and relaying the flagging. I should 
prefer to see a somewhat more masonic touc. ——, the 
work, . 


KEEN’S CEMENT AND PAINT. 


Sir,—I want some of your readers to tell me what I had 
better do under the following circumstances :—I have 
ainted one side of a newly-made wali plastered with 
<een’s cement. The paint was mixed,—red lead, turps, 
and gold size: it peels off. I should be glad to know how 
to prevent it. A PaInrTER. 











LOOSE SLATES. 


I prrcetve in the Builder that a new patent tile is in- 
troduced. Time there was an improvement; the old) 
irregular tiles are without fastenings save the mortar; 
ay, save the mortar! Many come to grief by wad and 
rain; it is surprising that they last so long as they do. 
When they slip it often gives us the benefit of a glorious 
rain, Slates are secured by nailing, but they oxidise, slip, 
slide off, and away. A gentleman told me that he had a 
narrow escape from being killed by a slate falling off a 
high house ; it grazed his nose and cut partly through the 
toe of his boot. A short earthenware screw and a little 
white lead instead of nails would be a lasting improve- 
ment, At present our roofs are insecure; the very 
pigeons can peck holes in our water-tights, B. T. 








HOW MUCH IS A BUSHEL? 


Str,—Replying to a building man’s letter in the Builder, 
twenty-one bushels undoubtedly make a cubic yard; but a 
load of lime is not necessarily a cubic yard. Lime is sold 
in London by the yard, but in many parts of the country 
by the chaldron, which is thirty-six bushels. I never 
before heard of any specific quantity of lime being called a 
load, as is the case with timber, 

The statement that sixteen bushels of cement make a 
cubic yard was, as I said in my letter, a copy from Mr. 
Talis pampklet of the proportions of materials he used in 
concrete walls; in fact, I find it takes on an average 
twenty-three bushels (so calle¢) of cement to make a 
cubic yard, the two-bushel sacks containing from half a 
gallon to half a bushel less than the professed quantity, 
This | bave tried repeatedly, and with cement from various 
manufacturers. 

Does cement compress when in sacks with being loaded 
into carts or railway trucks? if so, where it is essential the 
correct proportion of cement should be used, would there 
be no diminution of strength as there is of bulk ? 

The clearing up of this doubt would possibly be of 
service to others as well as myself. . Ss 





ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF 
COPYRIGHT. 


At the Westminster Police Court last week, Messrs. 
Holbrook, of the Manor Ironworks, Chelsea, were sum- 
moned for infringement of the Copyright Act in casting 
some fancy iron panels for staircases from the registered 
design of Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., of London and 
Rotherham. Mr. Newman, solicitor for the defendants, 
pleaded guilty, but said the firm had acted in perfect 
ignorance of doing wrong. The model of the panei, then 
covered with paint, was sent to them from Messrs, 
Trollope’s for casting, and had it been marked plainly 
“R.D., with the letter and number of the design,” as re- 
quired by law, the respectable firm he represented would 
never have been placed in this unpleasant position. 
Instead of this there was a mark so obscure that it 
escaped attention altogether, and not knowing it was 
registered, the firm made castings from it without hesita- 
— a ye Brenan an offer was tendered to 
make the fullest apology and pay costs. Mr. G. H. Hay- 
wood produced the registered design of an atmnentil 

anel, to show that it wes properly marked; and Mr. 

ewman also produced the casting stated to have been 








sent by Messrs. Trollope to defendants, and did not deny 
that they had them in stock, as they were not aware me | 
were registered.—Mr, Arnold, after inspecting both, sai 
that although the statute im the penalties for viola. 
tion of the registered design did not use the words “ wilfully 
or knowingly,” they must be implied, as he could not 
punish a man for an infringement of something he was 
ignorant of. The mark on the casting produced by Mr, 
Newman was so obscure as to require a very close in. 
spection to distinguish it. He therefore did not consider 
thie 8 case for any penalty, and should only require 
defendants to enter into their recognisances to ap for 
judgment when called upon. If the casting and sale of the 
copies of the design were discontinued, they would hear 
no more of the matter, 








THE LAMPS IN PALACE YARD. 


Srz,—May I be allowed, in your columns, to call the at- 
tention of Mr. Barry to a point which has been remarked 
upon not only by myself? I allude to the unne 
accumulation of lamps in the neighbourhood of New 
Palace Yard. Whether seen under the jight of the sun, 
when the reflection from so many glass globes is extreme! 
unpleasant, or by night, when the glories of old Vauxrh 
(with its th d additional lights) are recalled, the 
present arrangement detracts very much from the dignity 
of the building. Is there any insuperable objection to the 
whole of the clustered lamps being lighted every night, 
and so dispensing with at least every otner single lamp 
upon the railing round New Palace Yard, to its great 
architectural improvement, and to the removal of t 
all the lamp-posts here, and about the other enclosures ? 








COMPENSATION CASES AT LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. J. J. Astoy, assessor, and a jury, in the sheriff 
and jury’s room, St. George’s Halil, have decided the 
amount of compensation to be given by the corporation, 
who seek to acquire some freehold property belonging to 
Mrs. Ann Pickles, Field-street, Everton. Mr. Gully and 
Mr. Potter (instructed by Messrs. Duke & Goffey) ap- 
peared for the claimant, and Mr. Rayner, town-clerk, for 
the corporation. The property in question is required by 
the corporation for improvement purposes, and consists 
of Nos. 25, 27, 29, and 31, Cazneau-street, being at present 
occupied as a public-house, a baker’s shop, and private 
dwellings. For the claimant Messrs. Joseph Bratten, 
Birkenhead and Liverpool, and Thomas Wylie and Kilpin, 
Liverpool, all experienced surveyors and valuers, were 
called, who estimated the value of the a at about 
2,385. Mr. W. H. Weightman and Mr. Wiltiam Culshaw 
for the corporation, valued the property at 1,411/, and 
1,3971. 10s, respectively, after deducting what they con- 
sidered the corporation were entitled to as credit for s 
strip of Jand which they do sot require, The jury gave s 
verdict for 1,500 ——Another case of compensation for 
compulsory sale of property for town improvement pur- 

es has been settled. The property belonged to Kliza 

Sceughtes and others, and is in the same line of improve- 
ment, and consists of Nos. 73 and 75a, Rose-place, and 
No. 1, Cazneau-street, The amount claimed as —— 
sation for the portion of the ground actualiy required by 
the corporation was, we understand, sumewhere about 
1,2007.; but the claimants are said to have been content 
with a sum rather more than half of that amount, 








“ COMMISSION.” 


Si1n,—The public press appear to have taken the cue 
from the Government autborities in India in denouncing 
the engineering profession as corrupt. It will readily be 
conceded by members of my profession that the system of 
bribery prevails to some extent in our ranks, and that en- 
gineers when engaged in business relations with contrac- 
tors, are exposed to strong temptation, and unfortunately 
sometimes prove frail. 

I do not justify the evil complained of on any ground, 
nor do I say that corruption can be justified b * 
that the system of commission, bribery, or whatever it 
may be caked, prevails largely in the transection of every 
kind of business. The whole world knows how certain 
members of Parliament have abused the trust reposed in 
them ; and how a Governor General of India that shall be 
nameless, came to grief for making an improper use of bis 

ition, We need only look into the transactions of the 
commissariat department, and of other departments of 
the army, to rest satisfied that corruption is not a disease 
uliar to engineers, 

Granting that some few engineers are dishonest, it may 
fairly be asked why Government and the press should dis- 
play such ignorance as they do in assuming that dishonest; 
18 recogni by the profession, aud that it is gene 
Both statements are grossly false, and have been rightly 
resented, 

I will say that engineers are sometimes subjected to very 
strong temptation by their intercourse with contractors 
and the manufacturers of building materials. I have held 
office as engineer to a Local Board ot Health, and have 
over and over in been offered what agents call commis- 
sion on such orders as I might send tothem. This is an 
evil that can only be remedied by engineers themselves, 
who should refase to entertain any proposal whatever from 
firms who do their business in this way. The subtle and 
plausiole argument used by those people who drive their 
trade by bribery is, that the local engineer is inadequately 
paid for his services ; and this being generally true, the 
weakest point in @ man’s consci is led, and it is 
not much to be wondered at if he sometimes yields to the 
attack, A.J. 











DISFIGUREMENT OF THE THAMES. 


Srm,—Blackfriars Bridge is opened,—a fine work for 
generations to admire, Some few yards westward is the 
antiquated and still beautiful and venerated Temple, rich 
in reminiscences of the chivalry of past ages, Between 
the Temple and the bridge is a vast reeking gaswork. 
How our modern Templars allowed them to squat there is 
awonder. Its proximity does not throw additional light 
on the ancient institution of the Red Cross Knights, 

Perhaps it was to prove that they were salient too, and 
would not flinch from a retort, however foul. Cannot the 
Coke Company be d away? There isa probability 








of making gas from water. . 
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ABOUT TOWN CLOCKS. 


_A CORRESPONDENT in a recent impression, who signs 
himeelf ‘ Potheen,” furnishes one amusing reason why 
the Galway Town Commissioners will not vote a farthing to 
-¥ the town clock of ‘ the City of the Tribes” in repair. 

t may be, as he states, that they do not want to know 
what time it is. Water-power and turf (peat), not time, 
are two of the undevelo resources of Galway, and I 
have not the least doubt but public spirit would run high 
enough in the councils of Galway to-morrow to vote a 
statue to the man who would succeed in re-establishing a 

lantic packet station there, although there is not so 
much corporate spirit alive among the members of the 
town council as would prompt a msjority of them to vote 
even 5/, to put their wheezy and asthmatic town clock in 
air. Galway, however, is not the only city in Great 
Britain that is careless about its town clock: A pretty 
extensive acquaintance with the principal towns and cities 
of the three kingdoms convinces me that there exists the 
same general reluctance on the part of town councils 
everywhere to keep their town clocks in ir. Whether 
the notices of ‘important motions” to be moved on a 
particular day, or the “‘ motion for adjournment,” as the 
clock etrikes a certain hour on a Board day, has anything 
to do with the disarrangement of the time, or whether 
there is any occult manipulation practised by the finger 
of ‘‘@ ghost in the belfry’ on the clapper for some wise 
end, I know not, yet I have often noticed that the sun-dial 
on the wall of many an old church flung its shadows wider 
askance, and gave a far different tangent than the hands 
of the town ciock did on its circle. 

When the history of town clocks is written, there will 
be much valuable information imparted to the public. 
Many a barefaced lie will be revealed, many a broken 


promise will be heard of ; many a sepulchred resolution | 


and unfortunate amendment will be disentombed from the 
fwtid erypts of ‘‘the murdered innocents” strangled 
before and after their time, victims of abortion and mis- 
carriage ; each will tell its own tale, and the historian will 
only need to be particular as to dates, and the world shall 
understand, 

I claim no intuitive perception or prophetic foresight in 
what Lam about to state, Bat I will stake my existence 
that our town clocks never will keep time, or be kept in 
proper repair, as long as they are under the control of 
town councils, 

Corporations, whether aldermen, town! councillors, or 
mayors presumptive or de facto (without any disrespect I 
say it), are too much interested with the question of the 
spoils of office to bother their heads about what is merely 
a — of time. 

hat customs and pastimes are there not yet in our 
midst! The clock is stopped on the wall in Ireland while 
the peasant corpse is a-waking; and law and order are 
supposed to rule in our streets, 


** While the watchman’s loud snore breaks the peace that 
he roy 
ang On rd Mayor (like the nightmare) on a fall belly 
ps.” 


This is the age of brass and charitable donations; there 
could not, I think, be a more commendable object than to 
have a subscription opened to defray the expense of re- 
pairing our town-hall clocks throughout the kingdom. It 
would ay | be a work of charity and kindness to relieve 
our sorely distressed civic magnates and provincial grand 
oracles from the great burden they bear on behalf of 
saucy, undertaxed, and well-to-do ies of ratepayers, 


“ Those that think should govern those that toil.” 


The poet was right, by Jingo, and he would have made 
the picture complete if he had added that the toiler should 
submit to give the whole of his time on tick, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the rates, and keeping the town clocks in 
repair, TIMEKEEPBR, 








PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE INSTITU- 
TION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue council of the Institution of Civil En- | 


gineers invite communications on various sub- 
jects, such as, first, authentic details of the 


progress of any work in civil engineering, | 


as far as absolutely executed (Smeaton’s 
account of the Eddystone Lighthouse may be 
taken as an example); second, descriptions 
of engines and machines of various kinds; or 
third, practical essays on subjects connected 
with engineering, as, for instance, metallurgy. 
For approved original communications, the 
council will be prepared to award the premiums 
arising out of special funds devoted for the pur- 
pose, and they have published a list of subjects 
on which they specially invite communication. 
This, we believe, may be obtained at the Insti- 
tution. The council have awarded the following 
premiums :— 


1, A Telford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, | 
r ‘On the, 


to M. Jules Gaudard, C.E., Lausanne, for pa 


Present State of Knowledge as tothe Strength and Kesist- | 


ance of Materials.” 2. A Telford medal, and a Telford 
premium, in books, to William Shelford, for paper ‘‘ On 
the Outfall of the River Humber.” 3. A Watt medal, and 
a Telford premium, in books, to Zerah Colburn, for paper 
“On American Locomotives and Rolling Stock.” 4, A 
Telford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
Thomas Nesham Kirkham, for paper ‘‘On Experiments 
on the Standards of Comparison employed for Testing the 
Illuminating Power of Coal Gas.” 5. A Telford medal, 
and a Telford premium, in books, to John Ellacott, for 
“Description of the Low-water Basin at Birkenhead.”’ 
6. A Teiford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
Professor Ansted, for paper ‘On the Lagoons and 
Marshes of certain parts of the Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.” 7. A Telford premium, in books, to William 
Henry Wheeler, for ‘‘ Description of the River Witham 
and its Estuary, and of the various Works carried out in 
connexion therewith, for the Drainage of the Fens, and 
the Improvement of the Navigation.” 8. A Telford pre- 
mium, in books, to James Robert Moss, for paper “ On 
the Mauritius Railways.” 9. A Telford premium, in 
books, to Imrie Bell, for paper “ On Sinking Wells for the 
Foundations of the Piers of the Bridge over the River 


Milroy, for “ Description of Apparatus for Excavating 
under Water, and for Sinking Cylinders.” 11. A Telford 
premium, in books, to Samuel Parker Bidder, jan., for 
paper ‘‘On Machines employed in Working and Breaking- 
down Coal, so as to avoid the use of Gunpowder. 12. A 
Telford premium, in books, to Charles John Chubb, for 
paper ‘‘Coal-getting Machinery as a substitute for the 
use of Gunpowder.” 13, The Manby premium, in books, 
to David Marr Henderson, for paper “On Lighthouse 
Apparatus and Lanterns.” 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


The New City Railway.—Cannon-street, Broad- 
street, Moorgate-street, Fenchurch-street, Lud- 
gate-hill, and Smithfield, are all well provided 
for. The Tower is the very district now most in 
need of a station on the London railways, and 
the Metropolitan District line was projected as 
much for the accommodation of the Tower dis- 
trict as any other in the course of its ronte. 
Wanting the continuation from Queen-street to 
the Tower, remarks the City Press, the new line 
is in competition with half a dozen others that 


Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—For some time past a 
charch, in the Decorated style, has been in the 
course of erection for the Primitive Methodist 
body on the north side of Cambridge-street, 
and at the janction of that thoroughfare with 
Maple-street. A strong north-west wind had 
been blowing all night, and about 10 ft. of the 
west gable fell with a sudden crash into the 
interior of the building, carrying away a portion 
of the joists and a large Derrick crane. At this 
time, two masons were in the act of getting their 
tools in the cellars, and they were buried in the 
falling débris. A few minutes later fifteen 
joiners or so would have been in the interior of 
the building engaged in raising the roof timbers. 
One of those buried was found to be dead, but 
the other was alive, though severely irjured, 
and has since died. The size of the chapel is 
48 ft. by 42 ft., and the height of the ceiling, 
42 ft. 6in. It is calculated to accommodate 
nearly 700, while the total cost of the erection 
will be something over 2,000). Mr. Matthew 








have termini in the City. But carry it to its 
proper destination, and it supplies the last need- 
fal link of the inner circle, not only opening the 
way from west to east, but from north to south 
also, east of London Bridge. The afterthought 
| of the directors suggests to us that they know 
nothing of the new Thames Tunnel, or the 
Fenchurch-street Station, or of the probable 
future of the Great Eastern, or of the success of 
the Metropolitan and North London lines. Public 
opinion must determine the matter. 

The Trim of Trains in Transit.—We are glad 


Thompson, Newcastle, is the architect ; and Mr. 
T. Hodgson, Gateshead, is the contractor for the 
mason work. 








THE PHYSICAL 
COMMOTIONS THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 


THESE commotions still continue; bat the 
crisis would appear to have passed, if the 
diminished force of the various manifestations 
is to be trusted. There have, however, been 
recent earthquakes in Germany, aswell as in Italy 





to note that the daily press is at last beginning 


on, that no system of ropes, wires, or electric or 
other telegraphing apparatus from one end of a 
train to the other would ever suffice fally to 
secure the safety of passengers, and that nothing 
but a guard’s beat along the whole train would 





‘A train is a moving street, and it needs a policeman 
on constant duty. The ridiculous contrivances of whic 


assistance are worthy of a board from Bedlam. What 
should we say to a municipality which shouid tell us that 
if, when we are waiking in the streets, we want sudden | 
protection from robbers, all we have to do is to break the 
| windo# of a house, and pull a handle inside, and then 
somebody will telegraph to the station to send assistance ? 
| Or what should we say of the coffee-room of an inn, in 
| which, if we wanted the waiter, we had to throw open the 
| window, thrust the body half out, and catch hold of a 
cord stretched along the wall overhead, and then keep 
signalling till the waiter saw which window he was wanted 
at, after which he wou!d tell the landlord, and he would 
| speak to the cook, and then the waiter would come to us? | 
The arrangements sanctioned by the Board of Trade as 
sufficient for railway passengers are no whit more 
sensible, You are locked up for an hour with unknown 
strangers; if a lunatic or a robber stuns you with a life- 
preserver or strangles you with his knuckles, you are re- 
quested to break a pane and turn a handle or to open the 
window and clutch at a cord, If, as in America, or Swit- 
zerland, or Austria, the guard could walk down the centre 
| of the train, his fanctions as a policeman would come into 
play, and malefactors would be deterred because they 











ACCIDENTS. 


Welbeck.—The roof of a temporary workshop | 
|has fallen in at the new works at Welbeck, 
| whereby a joiner was severcly crashed, and 
several others slightly injured. | 
| Brentwood.—An accident has occurred at a/ 
| new malting in course of erection near the rail- 


| way station by Mr. Shurmer, builder, London. 


| Two men were at work under an archway, when 
' the brickwork fell, severely injuring a carpenter. 
|It is believed the frost succeeding the previous 
| rains caused the building to give way. | 


to see the truth of what we have always insisted | 


passengers are invited to avail themselves when they want | 
/ molten sphere. 


and France, and in Russia and India, as well as in 
Australia, and South and North America,—in 
‘short, over all the globe. Professor J. Phillips, 
of Oxford, in his recent book on Vesuvias, gives 
|it as his opinion, which accords with our own 
| previously expressed idea, that the earth is now 
passing through one of its periods of volcanic 


do. Th ll Mall Gazett his subject :— | 8ctivity. How long that period may last no one 
val ae Aaa Nil is EEN ag Ne 'can say. Of late the theory bas been advanced 


| that earthquakes are caused by the influence of 


| 


the sun and moon on the internal waves of the 
A Mr. Rudolf Falb has lately 
written in defence of this hypothesis. Our own, 
as our readers know, is that there is a continued 
pressureof rotation upon thecrust, from the molten 
mass of the interior, which molten mass we still 
believe in, with many geologists, notwithstanding 
recent opinions to the contrary. This pressure 
from within has crises, during which its centri- 
fugal tendency to expansion rends the crust, and 
so relieves itself, while the rents are healed, as 
it were, by intruding molten matter, which 
solidifies and re-cements the crust. The‘rendings 
are greatest in the more equatorial regions, and 
just because it is there that the centrifugal power 
of the rotation is greatest; but by reaction of 


| the pressure, earthquakes and volcanic belchings 


from the interior occur even in such circumpolar 


: : 3 | regions as Iceland, and in intermediate districts 
could not tell when he might show himself. such as Italy. 


It was the opinion of Mr. Hopkins, of Cam- 
bridge, or rather his demonstrated conclusion 
from elaborate geological and mathematical 
investigations, that the power which has pro- 
duced all the great rendings of the earth’s 
crust must have been a power operative upwards 
from within ; and this conclusion supports our 
idea that they arise from the rotary pressure of 
the molten and more mobile interior upon the 
less mobile or less yielding crust of the 
sphere. If the power of the rotation tends to 
increase with the known diminution of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the circumference of 
the sphere must be expanding; or, in fact, the 


Fo eaten tin inn hansen 
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Cirencester. — The Corn Hall has narrowly | molten and encrusted sphere must be growing 
escaped destruction by fire. For several weeks in dimensions; and how far this may go on, or 
past plumbers have been engaged in laying down | what may be its limits in the course of ages, it 
lead on the roof, in the endeavour to prevent | may be hard to say. We have already spoken of 
‘rain from coming through. Their work was not | the instructive light which the state of the other 


far from completion, and, as on previous days, 
they had a brazier containing fire on the roof. | 
The men left for dinner, and soon after it was | 
discovered that the roof was on fire. A flame of| 
fire a yard long ascended from the top of the 
building. Water was speedily carried up on to 
the roof, and the fire extinguished. The fire had 
melted the solder round the bottom of one of the 
ventilators, and on it thus becoming loosened 
at the socket, the ventilator rolled down the roof 
and fell amongst the crowd. The origin of the 
fire may be attributed to the incautious laying of 
a heated tool, but more probably from the falling 
of a coal from the fire in the brazier drifted by 
the wind. 

Dailington.—A strong hurricane has blown 
down a house recently erected in Cobden-street. 





planets, as to coincident rapidity of rotation, 
size, and levity, sheds on this question. 

The tidal wave predicted by Lieut. Saxby, as 
a consequence of the co-ordinate position of 


| both sun and moon, did not occur with us to the 


anticipated extent, at the time predicted, but 
there have been tides since 3 ft. higher 
than the dreaded one, and which have done much 
damage on the banks of the Thames from not 
being looked for. The Americans say that 
the tidal wave on their shores rolled in as high 
as 18 ft. at Newcastle, New Hampshire, where 
it ran 125 ft. beyond high-water mark ; and else- 
where, as at the Bay of Fundy, there has been 
an enormons tide, with destructive floodings. 

If the angle of the ecliptic was ever of much 
greater extent thanit is, the most tremendoustidal 





The building was scarcely completed. 





Jumna,”’ 10, A Telford premium, in books, to John 


waves of later ages must have been as nothing 
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to what probably once occurred, when the world 
may have “stood out of the water and in the 
water, so that the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished,” as St. Peter so 
mysteriously tells us, in regard to the scrip- 
tural deluge. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ruswarp.— St. Bartholomew’s Church has 
been consecrated and opened. From the slope 
of the ground a considerable elevation had to 
be given to the east end. This point the archi- 
tect has met by carrying his plain wall up to 
the sill of the apse windows. The church com- 
prises nave, apsidal chancel, organ-chapel, chil- 
dren’s aisle, vestry under tower, and south-west 
porch. The period of architecture on which the 
design is framed isthe Early Decorated. As the 
whole of the church has been designed by the 
architect with the idea of receiving colour deco- 
ration, the roofs of both nave and chancel have 
been boarded to the curves of the principal 
timbers. The eastern wall of the apse has been 
painted by Mr. T. H. Readman, from a design 
supplied by the architect. The carving has been 
executed from natural types by Mr. Rushby, of | 
Sheffield, though sparingly applied, on the score | 
of expense. 





bay. There will be one four-light traceried win- 
dow in the west gable, a single-light trefoil- 
cusped window in the end of each aisle, and four 
cinquefoil lights in each bay and clearstory. A 
bell turret will be framed in the roof over the 
eastend of the nave. The aisles, passages, north 
porch, and chancel, are to be laid with black and 
red quarries, having ornamental tile borders. 
The seats, roof, and woodwork generally will be 
of red deal, varnished. The roofs will be covered 
with slates, and plastered between the rafters, 
except the chancel and west end of the nave, 
which will be boarded to groin ribs. The builder 
is Mr. Horton, of Brierley Hill. The contract 
for the church is 1,8401.; but 2001. had to be 
spent in purchasing a cottage in the middle of 
the site; the retaining walls will cost 3401.; 
warming apparatus, 120/.; and other items will 
bring the total outlay to the 2,7001. mentioned. 

Dereham.—The portion of the new cemetery 
which belongs to the Established Church has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Norwich. 
The site is contiguous to the town, and the 
chapels are visible from the adjacent highway, 
or from the railroad. The plans for the chapel 
and lodge were prepared by Mr. Brown, of 
Norwich, architect; and the contractor was 
Mr. W. Hubbard, of Dereham. 

Criccieth (North Wales).—The parish church 


The whole cost of the church will | 
be about 2,0001. 


Amongst the donations are a | here has been re-opened for divine worship. 
clustered column, the gift of Mr. Charles Saun- | The church is situated in a quiet and secluded 
ders ; a font, presented by Mrs. Belcher; and a | spot in this rising watering-place, with its castle, 
stained-glass window for the apse, given by | sea views, and interesting neighbourhood. Those 
Mr. John Corner, the manufacturers of which, | who recollect the unshapely low square pillars 
Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich, could not com-| which divided the church in the centre, the 
plete it in time for the consecration. Mr. R. irregular and inconvenient arrangement of the 
Robinson, of Whitby, has carried out the whole interior, and the prevailing damp, will feel that 
of the works, from the designs and under the the rector did nov take the good work of resto- 
superintendence of Mr. C. Noel Armfield, of ration and repair prem¢turely in hand. He had 
Whitby, architect. Mr. Deane, of Leeds, was the professional advice of Messrs. Kennedy & 
clerk of the works. O'Donoghue, of Bangor and London, architects. 

Kimcote.—The village church here, after being The church consists of a nave, the east end of 
restored, has been re-opened for Divine service. which is portioned off for a chancel, these 
The work has been executed by Mesers. Law & sections measuring 51 ft. from east to west and 
Sons, builders, Lutterworth, under the direction 17 ft. from north to south, and are separated 
of Mr. W. Smith, of London, architect. In the from the north aisle by a colonnade of four bays, 
works just completed, the old staircase toa rood- having moulded and segmental arches, and 
loft was discovered in the south portion of the carved corbels, caps, and bases, and slender 
chancel arch, an early piscina in the south wall shafted columns. The stone used is from the 
of the chancel, and a recess in the north wall, | neighbourhood of Ruabon. The old oak roofs 
which probably contained an early aumbrey. A have been divested of their coating of plaster, 
very small low side window was found inthe and oiled. The slating has been partially, 
usual position. The whole of the sixteenth cen-| and the centre lead of the gutter entirely, 
tury roof of the nave has been repaired, the renewed. There are two windows in the east 
western gallery which blocked up the tower re-| gable, the one in the chancel partaking of the 
moved, and a new roof placed on the chancel Decorated, and that in the north aisle of the 
and aisle. The side walls of the chancel have late Perpendicular style. Seven windows in the 
been rebuilt, and the old four-light window re-| north and south walls are to be replaced by 
stored and re-fixed. The south porch has been others when funds enough are collected. The 
rebuilt on the old foundations ; also the arch in | external appearance of the building is suitable 
the western end has been opened, showing a toa rural district. These gables are crowned 
fourteenth-century window filled with stained on the west gable of the nave by a bell-turret, 
glass. New seats have been provided for a part with cross, and on the three others by terminals 


of the church, but there still remains much tobe | of various designs. The internal arrangements 





done, and the tower, which was in a very bad | are now adapted for the accommodation of 350 
condition, requires rebuilding. A font, pulpit,| people, in open seats, made of yellow pine, 
and other fittings will be supplied as soon as the | stained and lightly varnished. The oak altar- | 
necessary funds are forthcoming. The cost of| rails are adaptetl from the old church, and the | 
the present restoration is about 1,1001. | 


' style as the other portions of the Retreat. There 
‘is accommodation in it for about 150 persons. 
|The window facing the entrance is of stained 
‘glass, in the Geometric style. The Retreat is 
surrounded by a low wall and railings, between 
which and the buildings there are grass plots, 
The object of the Retreat is that a home, free of 
rent, shall be provided for deserving poor of 
Falmouth in their declining years, and it is 
entirely of an unsectarian character. At the 
present time 32 inmates have been chosen 
for the Retreat, varying in age from 57 to 84 
years. 

Gateshead.— The new town-hall is almost 
finished. The large room will be opened on the 
23rd. There are seatings for nearly 1,000 


people. 








WMiscellanen. 


The Derby Volunteer Drill Hall.—This 
new hall, in Newland-street, Derby, has been 
formally opened, The site of the building is 
about half an acre of ground at the corner of 
Becket-street and Newland-street, with the 
longest frontage to the latter. Accommodation 
is provided for a large drill hall, 150 fc. by 75 ft. 
in the clear. The principal approach to it is 
under an archway leading from Becket-street to 
the centre of one end of the hall, over which 
there is an orchestra ; there are also two entrances 
from Newland-street. Along the sides of the 
hall recesses are formed for the store of arms. 
The roof is constructed under one span with 
wrought-iron circular ribs carrying boarding and 
slates, and is about 35 ft. in height to the centre 
from the floor. The entrance-hall to the head- 
quarters and buildings generally is from New- 
land-street, to the right of which and adjoining 
the drill hall is the reading-room, 30 ft. by 
20 ft.; to the left, the orderly room; and facing 
the entrance a stone staircase leads to the 
sergeants’ and officers’ rooms, to the band 
practice and committee-rooms, and to store- 
rooms over. On the ground floor, to the left of 
the archway leading to the drill hall, are lava- 
tories, armourer’s-room, and kitchen. Within 
the site are also provided quarters for two 
sergeants, stables, and barrack yard. The build- 
ings are constructed of red brick, relieved 
externally by stone dressings and a few coloured 
bricks and tiles, The outline is broken by a 
flag tower rising from the centre. The cost is 
about 5,0001.; Mr. Bridgart, of Derby, was the 
builder. 


A New Velocipede.— Visitors to the Crystal 
Palace during the last few days have been 
struck by something novel at last, among the 
many velocipedes which the present demand has 
brought forth. For some time past the want of 
a machine combining speed with comfort, safety 
with easy recreation, has been felt, and veloci- 
pedes have been denied to the invalid and the 
aged. In this new machine (patented by Messrs. 
Farrell & Turner, of Dublin), the old system of 
working with the feet is dispensed with; the 
weight of the body, thrown alternately on the 





: e , reredos formed of old oak panelling partly | j 
Shipton-on-Cherwell.—The parish church has carved, trom the former fittings. The cost of saddle and on the footboard, as in horse riding, 


the work has been nearly 5001. The workshave becomes the moving power, and the machine 
been executed by Mr. Richard Lewis, of Criccieth, | glides forward with ease, and, according to the 
builder. | skill of the rider, with rapidity. Ladies, it is 
said, can ride on it with the same ease as on 
horseback. 


A Project for Uniting Liverpool and 
Birkenhead.—Mr. J. F. Smith, of Leicester, 


been re-opened; the flat whitewashed ceiling | 
having been removed, and the roof cased with | 
timber, the chancel paved with ercaustic tiles, 
and the whole building re-seated, together with 
other repai*s and’ improvements, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Buckeridge (the builder 





being Mr. Selby, of Oxford), at an expense of | 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Falmouth.—The block of buildings situated on | 
Earle’s 


upwards of 5001., including a small organ by Mr. | Bowling Green-hill, Falmouth, known as “ 


Bevington, and an east window by Mesers. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 


Retreat,” has been formally opened. The founder 
of the Retreat, Mr. Geo. Earle, of Philadelphia, 


Stourbridge—The memorial stone of a new | in the United States, is a native of Falmouth, 


church has been laid for the accommodation of 
the district of Stamber Mill, near Stourbridge. 
The plavs were prepared by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
of Stourbridge, architect, for a church to ac- 
commodate 400 people. The cost of the actual 
building, it is said, will be under 51. a sit- 
ting, but there are many extras, such as level- 
ling the site, building retaining and boundary 
walls, warming and lighting, &c., which will 
make the total cost of the undertaking amount 
to 2,7001. The edifice will be Gothic, of the 
Early Decorated period. It will be built of 
brick, with stone dressings. The plan comprises 
nave and side aisles, chancel, and chapel, organ 
chamber, and vestry, with crypt, for warming 
apparatus. A western and north porch will be 
the entrances. The chancel will terminate oc- 
tagonally, and will be lighted by three two-light 
trac-ried windows, The rave will have five bays, 
and will have two trefoil-headed windows in each 


| and, having realised a large fortune in America, 
has caused to be built, at his sole expense, a 
block of buildings, to serve as an asylum for 
the aged and deserving poor of the town of Fal- 
mouth. The site is one of the finest in the town, 
and commands extensive views. The Retreat, 
as described by the Cornish Telegraph, is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and contains 32 
rooms, 20 of which are occupied by two persons 
each, and the remaining 12 are single rooms, so 
that altogether accommodation is afforded for 
52 persons, but it is contemplated, in case of 
emergency, to make the single rooms answer for 
two persons. The rooms are ventilated, and in 
each there is a fireplace, with imitation marble 
mantelpiece. The large rooms contain one large 
iron bedstead, and the smaller ones one smal! 
iron bedstead each, and there are cupboards and 
other conveniences. The principal feature of 
the Retreat is the chapel, which is in the same 





has laid before the works committee of the 
| Liverpool Dock Board a plan which he has 
| devised for uniting the two sides of the Mersey. 
Mr. Smith’s plan consists of a wrought-iron tube 
to be laid in the water, at a depth of 25 ft. 
below the surface, at a cost of 500,0001. for a 
mile. The works committee, we understand, 
while they would not pledge themselves to carry 
out the scheme, intimated that they would offer 
no opposition to it as long as the navigation of 
the river was not interfered with. 


Condition of St. Pancras Infirmary.— 
Some painful disclosures illustrative of the 
manner in which the poor are housed in the St. 
Pancras Infirmary were made at an inquest 
before Dr. Lankester. A man 32 years of age, 
who had been placed in one of the wards, died 
from consumption, and the evidence showed that 
the atmosphere was of the most vitiated nature. 
Tbe jury found that the man’s death had been 
accelerated by the want of fresh air, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the guardians would direct 
their attention to the state of the infirmary. 
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Clays and China Stone.—The returns 
stating the prodaction of the more im nt 
clays and china stone in this country in the year 
1868 show that Cornwall produced "Yoo,000 tons 
of porcelain clay, of the value of 91,6661. ; 
29,000 tons of china stone, of the value of 
23,2001, ; and 1,479 tons of fire-clay, of the value 
of 5541. The first two items show smaller 
quantities than in 1867, Devonshire produced 
in 1868, 12,000 tons of porcelain clay, of the 
value of 9,6001., and 45,000 tons of Teignmouth 
clay, of the value of 20,2501. The last item 
shows not quite so large a quantity as in 1867. 
in Dorsetshire, 150,000 tons of pottery and other 
clays, of the value of 3,750l., were obtained in 
1868. There were also produced in Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c., 675,000 tons of fire- 
clays, of the value of 168,7501. These items 
amount to 1,012,479 tons of fine and fire-clays, 
of the value of 317,7701. This is not so large a 
return as that of 1867. A list of porcelain and 
other clay works working in 1868, compiled by 
Mr. Robert Hunt, the keeper of mining records, 
shows ninety in Cornwall; in Devonshire, five 
producing porcelain clay, and four Teignmouth 
clay ; and there were also eleven producing 
Poole clay, and sixteen in Staffordshire pro- 
ducing Stourbridge clay. 





Well-Digging under Difficulties,—The | 
want of water in Western India beyond reach of | 
the river is the grand impediment to cultivation | 
and civilization; it is accordingly a religious | 
duty to supply it. One evening, says a paper in | 


Zine.—The returns obtained from the zinc 
mines of the United Kingdom show a produc- 
tion in the year 1868, of 12,782 tons of zinc ores, 
principally sulphide of zinc (black jack), the 
value being estimated at about 39,1921. The 
number of mines was 35,—18 in England, 15 in 
Wales, 1 in Ireland, 1 in the Isle of Man. In 
England and Wales the chief production was 
from three counties—3,350 tons from Denbigh- 
shire, 2,858 tons from Flintshire, 2,061 tons 
from Cornwall: 3,278 tons were produced in the 
Isle of Man. The production of metallic zinc 
was about 3,713 tons, of the value of 75,4361. 
All these figures are lower than those for the 
preceding year, 1867. Prices were lower in 1868 
than in 1867 in the London market, the mean 
price of spelter falling from 211. 6s., in 1867, to 
201. 6s. 4d. in 1868, and the mean price of zinc 
(in sheets) from 271. 78. 6d. to 251. 13s, 4d. per 
toa. 


Telegraphic.—The injured cable of the 


Anglo-American Telegraph Company has been | 
successfully raised. The defect was about forty | 


miles from the coast of Ireland.——A new line 
of telegraphic communication with Europe, vid 
Russia, was recently opened, and other lines 
being for awhile interrupted, a good many mes- 
sages have been sent by it. The Bombay 
Gazette gives the following among other ex- 
amples :—“ London, 17th.—Alderman salomon 
titus salt baromds crawfords refused corranclay 
another agriblan assination ireland carecton 
butury catholic archbishop Armach.” ‘ 22nd.— 


the Cornhill Magazine, a troop of the irregular | ietter popp Rumming Kumming contat allap non 
force on march stopped at a few solitary huts ;|—Catholics auter encommedial Concil for dis- 
but they could find no inhabitants, and the well cussion from already contend abitury generally 
was dry. Seeing a hole with a heap of earth | chained hoals ford times braves suppes deserved 
beside it, however, the officer looked down into with drawtoc to presented spot his government 
the darkness, and a little old weak voice called saying excepted instructions and Washington 
out from the bottom, praying him, for the love of government disavowes proedirm, &c., &c.” 

God, to draw up a basketful of the soil to the 

surface of the earth. He did as he wasasked,and| The Fireproofing of Furniture.— Every 
then the ajd man, still out of the depths of the} now and then, says a writer in Cusseli’s Maga- 


- hole, explained how he had vowed to dig a well; zine, loud noisings are heard about the import- 


that for many years he had spent nearly all of ance of rendering the dresses of ballet-girls 
every day picking away the earth with his little | incombustible, but why should we not make our 
scoop ; depending upon any passer-by whom he | house uninflammable and our furniture fireproof ? 
could get to help him for removing the “soil,” It can be easily done, or rather it could be, if 
by spoonfuls as it were, with a string and a there were some sort of compulsion put upon 
basket, which he was too weak to dohimself; he builders and upholsterers. Timber is the ma- 
went up and down by some wretched bits of terial that needs the preservative, and it may be 
stick and cord: he had dug 40 ft. or more, and prevented from firing by simply impregnating 
was expecting to reach water quickly. No it with aconcentrated solution of rock salt. The 





hermit was ever more solitary. 


The Manchester Free Libraries.—The 
seventeenth annual report to the City Council 
for 1868-9 has been printed. From this report 
it appears that the aggregate annual issues have 
increased from 807,664 to 893,618 ; consisting of 
177,544 volumes issued to borrowers; 97,541 
volumes issued in the news-rooms; 126,243 
volumes issued in the reference library; and 
192,320 specifications of patents. These issues 
do not include the periodicals and books which 
lie on the stands and tables, and are constantly 
in use, so that by taking into account a minimum 
rate of one perusal of only a single paper for 
each reader in the news-rooms, the ultimate 
account of actual circulation cannot be repre- 
sented by a less number than 2,501,286! All 
the reading-rooms together can accommodate 
791 persons. The namber of readers actually 
present at one time has very often in the evening 
exceeded that limit, and amounted to 1,031; 
being 240 in excess of the number that can be 
conveniently accommodated. 


The Granite of New Blackfriars Bridge. 
It is fair to mention that the granite used in this 
work was supplied by Charles Goodyear, the 
quarrier of the De Lank Quarries, near Bodmin, 
Cornwall, About 150,000 cubic feet were deli- 
vered in blocks of very large size. Upwards of 
80 of these stones have been of the enormous 
weight of from 12 to 20 tons each, and about 
200 from 6 to 12 tons, all of the grey granite, and 
of even colour. Twenty of the largest sizes, of 
from 12 to 20 tons each, were split out of a 
single block, detached from the general mass by 
means of blasting, and machinery on the spot. 


Southern Vauxhall Waterworks Com- 
pany.—The large reservoirs now in course of 
construction at Battersea are in a fair way of 
being opened about June next. Two basins are 
being made, having an inlet into each other, to 
contain 24,000,000 gallons of water. The work- 
men are actively engaged in laying a concrete 
bottom. Messrs. Aird & Sons are the contrac- 
tors for these works. 


‘fact has just been announced by a German 

‘chemist, who was commissioned to solve the 
question by a fire insurance company. Water- 
glass will act as well, but it is expensive. The 
salt renders the wood proof against dry-rot and 
the ravages of insects. A solutionof it pumped 
out of a tire-engine upon burning matter would 
be vastly more effective than plain water. 


| The Open Space Question.—A meeting, 
presided over by Mr. M‘Callagh Torrens, M.P., 
has been held in the dining-hall of the Holborn 
Union Workhouse, to consider the means by 
which an “open space” of three acres in the 
Gray’s-inn-road may be thrown open to the 
ublic. The “space” in question is the old 
burial-ground at Trinity Church, in the thorough- 
fare named, but beyond the boundaries of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and which is now surrounded 
by a high wall, which shuts out all view of this 
comparatively large piece of land. A resolution 
to the effect that it would be a great advantage 
to the people at large if the St. Andrew’s burial- 
ground in the Gray’s-inn-road were thrown open 
to the public, was carried unanimously, and also 
one to co-operate with other authorities in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the meeting. 


| & New Movement.—A petition to the 

Queen is in course of signature, praying her 
Majesty to see that measures are taken without 
delay to enable the large number of persons at 
present out of employ, and willing to work, to 
go to those portions of her Majesty’s dominions 
'where their labour is required, and where they 
| may prosper and increase the prosperity of the 
| whole empire. So says the Beehive. The 
| petitioners also declare that they have heard 
'“ with alarm and indignation” that her Majesty 
has been advised to consent to give up the 
cvlonies, “ containing millions of acres of un- 
occupied land, which might be employed 
profitably both to the colonies and ourselves as 
a field for emigration.” The petitioners ask her 
Majesty to assemble her Parliament without 
delay, that they may inquire into the causes of 
the present distress, and seek a remedy. 





Monument to the Late Robert Scott- 
Gauder, R.S.4.—The students who had at- 
tended the classes of the late Robert Scott- 
Lauder in the Trustees’ Academy and in the 
National Gallery, have resolved, with the sanc- 
tion of the family, to erect a monument over his 
grave in the Warriston Cemetery. The monu- 
ment will be in the form of a slab of grey 
Sicilian marble, with an alto-relievo head of 
white marble in medallion, and an appropriate 
inscription underneath. The subscribers have 
intrusted the commission to their fellow-student, 
Mr. John Hutchinson, R.S.A., the sculptor of 
the bust at present in the library of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The influence of Scott- 
Lanuder’s teaching seems to have been remark- 
ably favourable on artists, as may be seen by 
the positions already attained by so many of his 
pupils, amongst whom may be specially men- 
| tioned Herdman, Pettie, Orchardson, Hutchison, 
| Cameron, Peter Graham, M‘Whirter, M‘Taggart, 


| 
| Chalmers, the Burrs, and others. 
| 





Rattening in Paris.—Forty shopmen be- 
longing to the great hardware establishment of 
M. Hallez, Rue St. Martin, Paris, struck their 
work and left. But on reflection fifteen of them 
returned, whilst the others got employment in 
the Belle-Menagere, the remainder persisting in 
the strike. These latter having recruited other 
malcontents presented themselves, to the number 
of about forty, at the shop of M. Hallez, and 
wanted to compel the men there to follow their 
example. But resistance was made, an alterca- 
tion ensued, and at last a personal struggle took 
place. Heaps of merchandise, frying pans, cans, 
and various culinary utensils were overturned, 
and some of the shopmen, and even M. Hallez 
himself, were bruised. In the end the assailants 
were repulsed. Six persons were arrested, and 
have been eent to the prefecture. 


Sanitary Registration of Cottages.— 
Professor Acland, of Oxford, has had published, 
by Parker & Co., of Oxford, a specimen copy of 
“Forms for Registering the Sanitary Condition 
of Cottages of Labourers and Artisans for the 
use of Landowners, Officers of Health, Guardians, 
and others.” These forms have already been 
used in some districts ever since 1861; and 
extended knowledge, says Dr. Acland, has made 
me more than ever desire to see the use of such 
forms more general. The form is composed on 
a single leaf: it is simple and easily filled up. 
In connexion with the state of drainage of the 
surrounding ground, we would suggest that the 
condition of pavement in yard, if any, should be 
noted. 


Suez Canal.—We learn from the new journal 
Nature, that the President of the Royal Society, 
Sir E. Sabine, being unable, through pressure of 
official duty, to accept the Kbédive’s invitation 

‘to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal, 
was allowed to nominate a gentleman to repre- 
sent the Royal Society on the memorable oc- 
casion. The President’s choice, which has been 
approved by the Council, fell on Mr. J. F. 
Bateman, C.E. This selection will perhaps 
gratify the civil engineers as well as the Royal 
Society ; for Mr. Bateman, who is now on his 
way to Egypt, has made himself known on the 
Mediterranean, by his land reclamations in 
Majorca and at the mouth of the Ebro. 


Resignation of Assistant - Surveyor, 
St. Pancras.—Mr. R. Cunningham, assistant- 
surveyor to the vestry of St. Pancras, has 
sent in his resignation to the Committee of 
Works, on account of the state of his health 
and declining years, and asking for a recogni- 
tion of his services. Mr. Cunningham has 
been in the service of the parish for a period 
of 34 years, and was formerly surveyor to the 
Southampton Estate Paving Board, and is en- 
titled to a pension of 201.a year on that account, 
which will come to him on his ceasing to hold 
the office of assistant-surveyor. 


Proposed Improvement of Buxton.—The 
Duke of Devonshire suys, if the people of that 
town will form a public company to carry out & 
number of required improvements, with a capital 
of 10,0001., he will take half the shares, and give 
in addition eight or nine acres of land at @ 
nominal rent of 5s. per annum. A committee 
has been appointed to canvass the town and take 
other steps. It was stated at a meeting held on 
Friday that the land offered by the duke was 
worth 9,0001.; this, with the 5,0001. of capital 
he offers to provide, making his graces contri- 
bution to the scheme 14,0001. 
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City Bxpenditure.—The amount raised by 
the Corporation in the course of the last few 
years approaches three millions and three-quar- 
ters, distributed in about the following propor- 
tions :—The new Meat and Poultry Market, its 
site and approaches, 1,000,000/.; purchase of 
Southwark Bridge, 265,0001.; rebuilding Black- 
friars Bridge, 350,0001. ; and the Holborn-valley 
Viaduct and approaches, 2,100,000/.—in all 
3,715,0001. Not only has this amount been 
raised without difficulty during a period of 
general distrust, which has almost suspended 
railway enterprise, but it has been so readily 
obtained that none of the great works have been 
delayed a single hour for want of fands. 


State of Truro.—The correctness of our 
correspondent “ Pro,” in his observations on this 
subject, has been made manifest in various 
quarters. The West Briton of last week says :— 


Randell, Saunders, & Co.— The business 
of these well-known Bath stone merchants will 
be conducted henceforth as a Limited Company. 
The objects they have in view, they state, are 
to give greater facility for the extension of their 
business in the Bath stone trade, and to incorpo- 
rate with it the quarrying and selling of other 
building stones, and to associate with them in 
the business some of their staff who have for 
many years assisted them. 


Opening of the Session.—The first meet- 
ing of the Royal Society will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 18th inst. The Society of Antiquaries 
also meet for the first time on the 18th. On 
the previous evening, 17th, the Society of Arts 
will commence the new session, and an opening 
address will be delivered by Lord Henry Lennox, 
M.P., chairman of the Council. 


Society of Engineers. — At the next 





‘We regret that we continue to receive repeated com- 
plaints of the state of the Truro river, which no longer | 
ought to be neglected as it has been by the Truro Town | 


Council, considering what a large portion of ite revenue is | 
derived therefrom. A correspondent writes :—‘ The state | 
of Truro river at and about Quay head is really scandalous, | 
Only a few weeks since the Truro Shipping Company’s 


vessel, the Mary, was beneaped when close to the Quay | 
head by a bar of ground and mnd allowed to accumulate | 
there. The channel is all silting up; it is not so wide as | 
resolved on by the council, and couseguently vessels can- | 
not swing as they used to do,.’” | 
The Corn Bxchange, Bristol.—At a meet- 
ing of the Bristol town council, on Tuesday last, 
it was resolved, after long discussion, “ That 
this council, admitting the necessity of protect- | 
ing the traders and others attending the ex- 
change by a covering, refer the subject back to, 
a committee to be appointed, to take the opinion | 
of one or more skilled architects as to the best 
mode of accomplishing that object. The com- 
mittee was appointed as follows :—The mayor, 
Aldermen Proctor, Baker, Adams, Ford, Abbot ; 
Messrs. T. Pethick, Warren, Mills, G. Wills, and | 
Weston. 


Royal Italian Opera.—Lovers of music} 
are thankful for the operatic entertainment now | 
going on at Covent Garden Theatre. The com- 
pany is a good one, inclading Mdlle. Ilma di_ 
Murska, Signor Mongini, Signor Cotogni, Signor | 
Gardoni, Mr. Santley, and Mdlle. Titiens. The | 
“ Flauto Magico” will be given this (Saturday) | 
night with an admirable cast; and on Tuesday 
next “ Hamlet.’ Signor Arditi retains his posi- | 
tion as conductor. We hear of an English 
nobleman ready to spend 150,0001. in building | 
another opera house if a proper site can be | 
obtained ! 


Great Fire in Siberia.—A St. Petersburg | 
correspondent says :—Full particulars have now | 
arrived of the terrible fire at Yeniseisk. A tre- | 
mendous storm was raging at the time, and as | 
the town consisted mostly of wooden honses, | 
nearly the whole of it perished in the flames. | 
Several hundreds of persons perished either by | 
suff cation in the burning houses or by drowning | 
in the river. The number of houses destroyed 
was upwards of 1,300, besides four churches, 
two monasteries, the Government offices, with 
all the official documents and the principal store- 
houses. 


Public Baths for Brighton.—At the last 
council meeting, the Baths and Washhouses 
Committee presented the following resolution,— 

“* That sixteen public baths be cons‘ructed in that part 
of the building known as the Infautry Barracks, coloured 
blue on the ground plan submitted. That the surveyor 
do prepare @ specification of the works as shown on the 
drawings also submitted, and that an advertisement be 
issued tur tenders for the performance, of the works by 
special contract.” 


The motion was carried without opposition. 


The Free Library Movement.—<A Free 
Library was opened by the mayor of Tynemouth 
at North Shieids on Thursday. It is the first | 
that has been started in the Tyneside towns, and | 
consists of a circulating library of over 13,000 | 
volumes, a large reading-room, reference-library, 
museum, and science and art classes. A rate 
of 1d. in the pound per annum has been levied 
on the town by the corporation for the main- 
tenance of the institution. All the speakers 
connected with trade strongly advocated the 
compulsory education of children as means to 
that end. 


Social Science Association.—The opening 
meeting of the session will take place on Monday 
evening next, the 15th inst., when, by the request 
of the committee, an introductory address on 
the business of the session will be delivered by 





ordinary meeting of the society, to be held on 
the 15th inst., a paper will be read “On the 
Need for further Experiments on Strength of 
Materials,’ by Mr. Charles J. Light. The 
annual dinner of the society will take place at 
the Westminster Palace hotel, on Friday, the 
17th of December. 


Cemetery at Rochester.—We are informed 


| that the new cemetery mentioned in a paragraph 


last week, is for the adjoining town, Chatham, 
and not for Rochester. The sum mentioned, 
8,0001., was borrowed, but not wholly expended. 
The land cost some 2,0001., and the buildings, in 
round numbers, 3,6001. The architect was Mr. 
J. Young, of London. 


Portraits.— We have pleasure in mentioning 
that the engraved portrait in our present number 
was made from an excellent photograph by Mr. 
John Watkins, of Parliament-street. The por- 
trait of Professor Kerr was from a photograph 
by the same gentleman. 





TENDERS. 


For the erection of villa residence on the Redlands 
Estate, Reading, for Mr. Thomas Chancellor. Messrs, 
Wm, & J. T. Brown, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Oe CONES nccinrecsitessaiitaerenmansie £1,760 0 0 
PEM oss. conccaumieedipeikenhanaine 1,64 0 0 
I ics cacascicrincanssitinas pheoanae 1,630 0 0 
OED (a. son sincninddercesdenasatpanianebe 1,625 0 0 
Barnicoat (accepted) ............66 1,570 0 0 





For new workhouse for Chorley Union, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire (foundations already in). Mr. T. T. Bradshaw, 
architect, Quantities sapplied ;— 


Extra for 
Pitch Pine Boards, 

DBO okiverenvecces £22,288 0 0 ..... ~_ & 0 0 
ie eee week” B.D . sac 127 18 0 
Coope Bros. ...... 20,145 5 0 ...... 82 7 0 
Thompson .......+ 19,88+ 0 0 
Bickerstaffe......... 19,810 0 0 ..... - 6 00 
eR 19,700 0 O 4... 17d. per yd. 
Farrington ......... 19,663 O 0 ...... 68 0 0 
Collins & Son...... 19,513 0 O ...... 66 8 0 
Warburton Bros. 19,370 0 0 5) 0 0 
MD io coscvessatevanans 19,234 10 2 ...... 4817 3 
Brown ....... apanaions 19,210 0 0 , 87 0 0 
Nightingale........ . 18,323 4 6 
eS « See BO venss 68 0 0 
Wade Bros. ...... 17,708 4 9 ..... . 130 0 O 
Peckup(accepted) 16,761 0 0 ..... - 8300 
RONG occcinarinecens 16,685 19 6 ..... 16 6 0 





For completion of works at vestry-hall, Poplar, for 
the Poplar Board of Works :— 





Capps & Ritchie ........c.scccseeees £6,609 0 0 
Shefttield ............. ovcee 6,338 © 0 
IND eik.cbLcocksindivesbobncsaanedsaies 5,650 0 0 
Ooi. | essed odacitcndcden « 56,624 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ........ heen 5,159 0 0 





Accepted for Ware Water Works. Messrs, Russ & 
Minas, engineers :— 
Contract No, 1.—Engines, Boilers, Pumps, sc. 
BOURD ci. cripladinvistisvencssdaieaaanaal £2,330 0 0 
Contract No. 2.,—Cust-iron Mains. 
Chatitts © 6.) ssisersoncscaiaceiatons 1,466 0 0 


Contract No, 3.—Buildings, Reservoirs, Well, &c. 
INE sediiererittionsas see seneeecenees 2,600 0 0 





For the erection of villa residence, exclusive of grates, 
chimneypieces, water-closet apparatus, and other items, 
Vicvoria-road, Harborne, near Birmingham, for Mr. Wm. 
Fletcher. Mr, W.T. Foulkes, architect :-— 

RCN wtuchicontveiqpinnuiyccdtuaee penseneeen £798 0 0 





Pugh 
Briley (accepted) .......... eoesacers «+ 700 0 0 


For finishing a concrete villa at Wimb 
William Parsey :— ledon, fr Mr 






3 
Mullett & Wimp 





For cottage hospital at Royston. Mr, Edward Nash, 


architect :— 
Add if Floors are in 
Pitch Pine, Wainscot, 





Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 





Savell .... 
GFIDSON seccoeeeseeeees ... £12 00 .,, 28900 
Gibbons (accepted) oe 700... 7400 





For cottages at Grove Ferry, Kent, Messrs. W, G, 


Habershon & Pite, architects, Quantities supplied :— 




















Harr seveee £820 0 0 
BSenith & SAM ..corccccccssorcessrseceeee OOF O O 
Pearce Bro kuttsindsehslinvsverens See ee 
Haywood SAeeeeewerensensaneeeneteestetene 630 0 0 

tnerst epee Oe. 8 
Davis a ke 
Wilson srorcee COO 0 
omg Re. ie 

SRO | cobcscansenccsdnenesbathaniacsenes,.e ee 
Thompson 586 0 0 
Mallett & Wimp ...cocceeeeceeeoes peso Oe OS 
Lidbetter . 68 00 
Pe SY A ee a me 
Williams & Son  wssscscseeeeeee hate fC oe 
COWIE scccsseusscvccescecsarvsnssisnceese . 51510 0 





For pregeed workhouse to be erected at Plumstead, 
or t 










Kent, e Woolwich Union. Messrs, Church & Rick- 
wood, architects, Quantities supp'ied :— 
Quinn....... sandejiteiniaueinsigshonne ewe To 
Harrison & Edw sdempemean . 238,260 0 0 
iller.., ss wee 27,900 0 0 
WHITES .ciccccncteccctsscsecscnsnsbsnace sas 27,700 0 0 
. Be 27,300 0 0 
Pearson... 26, 00 
Lonergan ... 26,600 0 0 
Higgs. 26,200 0 0 
Anscombe... 26,000 0 0 
PRIDE | vecssicccesnestsecsnncacstenesovace x 0 0 
CAINE ccc ccccosensavntcetceniessises 25,680 0 0 
POORIO sviviccrssaccesnscadnveccsbaecince 25,140 0 0 
Hughesdon .,....... euisentabasaioniies 24,380 0 0 
Nutt & Company  .....csc...sseeeee 24,100 0 0 
BOIEE ccunqcesstarncsaevansdataierextontne 24,000 0 0 
SS een canitinnwesehauewe’ 23,818 0 0 
Biff (accepted) ......cscreecereereee 23,288 0 0 





For bank and two shops at Grantham, for the Stan- 
ford, Spalding, and Boston Banking Company. Mr. 
William Thompson and Mr. Wiliam Eve, joint archi- 
tects :— 

Wartnaby (accepted) ............... £4,350 0 0 
Fittings. 

[eee OTe a ccnisscrvassesasnsarssvtartocnosres £345 0 0 

Hall (accepted) .......cc.ecseerereseeee 343.10 0 


For a pair of cottages at Theydon Bois, Essex, for Mr. 
J.T. Morton. Mr. William Eve, architect :— 
STIS san iscaistitanangiclavigicavpistiucsdas £260 0 0 
For detached residences at ag nig Bois, Essex, for 
Mr. J.T. Morton, Mr. William Eve, architect. Quan- 


tities supplied :— 
Four Kight Ten 














Houses. Houses. Houses, 
Wrench  ....cccccecerevene £2,090 
Warne ..crccove .. 2,288 ... £4,975 ... £6,415 
Prime .......0.. LL 2,260... 4,450... 6,600 
Nichols ........ esccosseve = anne 
Roberts & Co.,......00.0.0. 2,099... 4,198... 6,140 
Nightingale w. 2,536... 5,080... 6,200 
i. . 2,335 ... 4,670... 6,806 
Moreland ....0sscx0s00s » 2,300... 4,530... 5,605 
Doverwood & Clark... 2,296... 4,445 ... 5,590 
TET vcnctioncuttonvinmans . 2,200... 4,400... 6,500 
oe see 2,196 ... 4,376... 5,466 
Blackmore & Morley 2,158 ... 4,336... 5,410 
Nash & Jefferson ...... 2,154... 4,239... 5,278 
eee ssbivongens. teeta 
WOT cneesaness nennednene ‘aul ..- 4,180... 6,221 
Girliog ........... a ST enmes ee 
BIE scolar ctenhainn . $,044... 5,040 
as 4,000 ... 6,000 
4,090 ... 4,990 
. 3,990... 4,086 
3,944 ... 4,867 
. 3,880... 4,830 
3,663 ... 4,569 
3,500 ... 4,300 
3,12) ... 3,870 





For finishing two houses, Nos. 5 and 6, Crichton Villas, 
Brentwood-road, near Romford, for Mr. J. M. we 
Quantities supplied by Mr, James Barnett :— 

Mann £965 


ewman pnecsariaseronvesiyeens 00 
ea binceienseniedheknieieen . ae 
We 7ee © ORG oc0cs coeveccccceccceseces 926 0 0 
I sicscinsckviatstcin ae 2S 
ORIG: cos ccsvessctvetentisitensesecoocnetes 915 0 0 

° 845 0 0 
768 0 0 





For residence at Brenchley, Kent. Mr, John M. 
Hooker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


REMOTE GS WORD cc ctarnsctsteisethoeiee £4,490 0 0 
Henshaw.............. ine . 4,397 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 4,320 0 0 
Foster ..... perish inshdinntauts vena rtate 4,283 0 0 
) ae . 4,237 0 0 
Dove & Sons ............. ese 4,225 0 O 
Wallis & Clements .................. 4,100 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .................. 4,075 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .................... . 3948 0 0 
Newmen & Mann..................... 3,855 0 0 
VERE stnvbrsceccssticrerectisninssnes ee @ 





Accepted for building a house at Rottingdean, for Mr. 
Troubridge. Mr. Pike, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. G. Tuppen :— 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
DOR orecensecnengnenctesosenvinverencacse £151 0 0 
Bricklayer, &c. 
DON GOOG oss scicssesensissicesin ceadvtustiees - 183 0 0 
Plumber, Painter, &c. 
WGN isessiistsnisencsanrsisabiseieiess 4 00 





For finishing three houses, Nos. 14, 15, and 16, 
Vandyke-road, High-street, York-road, Battersea, for 
the London and Westminster Building Society, Messrs. 
Berriman & 8on, architects : — 

Tarrant ...... sethestianhatebeecsvibeitcns £230 
MOURN. 505 chacansitnane sedi badbipitindnnstens 200 
Cooke & Son.... oun 
Gibbs & Bon.... ce wae 
Winner & Bae cicvscsecisvcsessisetinicss 200 
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